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My Lord, 

While I thus, by your Lordship's 
permission, dedicate to you the following pages, 
it can scarcely be necessary, that I should ex- 
press my deep sense of the kindness which 
prompted this permission, and the many instances 
of which, must ever command my gratitude. 

Deeply gratified, however, as I am, by the 
mark of friendship with which your Lordship 
has thus honoured me, I am yet more gratified 
by the hope, that the sanction of your Lofdship's 
name on its title page, may introduce my little 
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volume to the attention of many by whom it 
might otherwise have been disregarded. 

Should this hope be justified by the event, 
it must ever be to me a source of lively satisfac- 
tion, that, by asking the permission which, your 
Lordship, at once, so kindly granted, I ensiu'ed 
the circulation of a work, of which, it is the main 
object to recommend those great Christian doc- 
trines, which it has been the labour of your 
Lordship's life to explain and enforce, and upon 
the right acceptation of which, the salvation of 
man depends. 

I am, my Lord» 

With the utmost respect. 
Your Lordship's grateful and faithful Servant, 

Mary Milneiu 



Tpb Vicarage, Appleby, Westmorland, 
Deceraber, 1840. 



PEETACE, 



The very favourable recepfion wlich was 
accorded to the " Sketches Illustrative t)f Im- 
portant Periods of EBstory,** a Second Series of 
'which, I now present to the Public, encourages 
"me to hope, that the present vduine may not l)e 
xmacceptable to those readers, who recog»ize, 
in the records of history, the evidence of 'a 
superintending and over-niKng Providence, and 
who, in their study of those records, are tjareful 
to trace the directing hand of Him, by whom all 
events, however apparently fortuitous, are ordered 
in subservience to the aecompli^ment of Ms 
own designs. 

It is especially desirable, that young per- 
sons shoiiM be led to observe, in the course of 
tibis world, the operation of ^tbe finger of God;** 
and although it will not be iSA. the whole of this 
human scenery ^hall be finally folded up, that we 
shall be-esabled — ^the Dmne purposes being &en 



little book may fall^ sach persons will, at least, 
be prepared to stody with protit and pleasure 
those many excellent historical works which 
«applythe details that are here omitted; and 
'-*^8 I woiild venture to hope^ — prepared^ also^ 
to trace in the records of history an invalu*^ 
ikkle ^^sommeatary upon those of Inspiration. 

M. M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There is, perhaps, no study in whicli, so frequent- 
ly as in the study of history, the student's progress 
is retarded or perplexed by the want of a determin- 
ed purpose, and well-considered plan. Desultory 
and unconnected information, even though it be not 
inaccurate, will be found to be, comparatively, of 
little value, unless the reader have previously ac- 
quired such a general knowledge of the gseat 
OUTLINES OF BISTORT, as shall enable him to fit 
into their proper compartments the historical stores 
which he may, from time to time, amass; '* In the 
process of painting," says a sensible writer, << the 
picture is outlined upon the canvass, and then 
wrought upon till the whole is finished."* So in the 
study of geography, every judicious instructor en- 
deavours, in the fir$t place^ to communicate to his 
pupil, clear ideas of the general jorm of the earth ; 
next, of the great continents with their boundaries ; 
then, of particular countries, their relative positions, 
&c., &c. ; and when all this is accomplished, any 

* Vid. The "Historian's Common Place Book," by the 
author of ** Lessons in Antient History." 
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II INTBODUCTION. 

geographical information which may be acquired, 
however minute^ or however apparently insulated, 
finds it proper place, and JilU up^ t/oithout con" 
fusing, the general outline previously fixed in the 
mind. Just so it is in the study of history. It is 
to little purpose, especially as it respects antient 
history, that we read accounts of particular countries, 
states, or periods, if we have not ^rst obtained a 
distinct view of the general scheme of history 
— to little purpose, even as it regards the acquisi- 
tion of any really valuable historical knowledge ; 
for he can know but little of the true condition 
and circumstances of any country, who knows no- 
thing, or nothing distinctly, of the condition and 
circumstances of other countries flourishing at the 
same time, and connected in innumerable ways with 
that which forms the subject of his investigation ; 
and more especially, to little purpose, if it be, as it 
ought to be, one main object of our historical read- 
ing, to qualify ourselves to perceive, and judge of 
the nature and force of the evidence which the re- 
cords of history afford to the Divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and the truth of revealed religion. 
For this end, a desultory acquaintance with the an- 
nals of past times will not suffice. Those persons 
who would successfully apply their knowledge to 
this great purpose, must not only have made them« 
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selves acquainted with the actual facts of history, 
hut must abo have arranged those facts in chro- 
nological order. ^* When the facts are thus lodg- 
ed in the memory in a clear order, according to 
the real series of eyents, and the synchronisms of 
the most important matters in difRorent kingdoms 
are properly adjusted, the mind will he furnished 
with suitable materials for the regulation of the 
judgment concerning the fdfUment of Scripture 
prophecies.** The conviction thus derived of the 
divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets, will ap- 
pear to he ''the most reasonahle thing in the world ;- 
it being as absurd to suppose, that such a connected 
series of prophecy for so many ages should acci- 
dentally turn out to be true, as that the present 
world should be educed from the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms." But a superficial reader of history 
cannot satisfactorily draw this conclusion ; the least 
appearance of ambig^ty will throw a sceptical mist 
over his mind; while ''he who knows well the 
facts themselves, and their just place and order in 
the whole system^ will find a clear light that will 
illustrate the solidity of the prophecies;*'* and will 
perceive that sacred narrative, as well as prophecy, 

* Vide Essays by the Rev. Joseph Milner«-Milner'8 Works, 
vol. viii. 
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IV INTBODUCTIOir. 

receives from profone histor jy the most uneqaivocal 
corroboration. 

It is saperflaous to saj, that the student who would 
acquire such a comprehensive acquaintance with 
the GREA.T ouTXiiNES OF HI8TOBT as will either 
shed upon his mind that ''clear light" which will 
be effectual to " illustrate the solidity " either of 
the *' prophecies " or of the sacred narrative ; or 
beneficiallj to enlarge his acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, must begin his historical investigations 
with the study of the B1BI4E itself. 

Without this sacred '' lamp/' we should in vain 
have attempted to explore the thick darkness which 
involves the transactions of remote ages. It is 
true, indeed, that some faint traces of some of the 
great events related in the Mosaic history may be 
detected in the traditional belief of various heathen 
nations, both antient and modern ;* but experience 

* Les Veritas de rEcriture/' says Chateanbriand, (Genie du 
Christianisme, tome premier. Note F. page 380,) "se retrouvent 
jusque chez les sauvages du Nouveau-Monde." 

** Vous avez pu voir, dit Charlevoix dans la fable d'Atahentsic 
chass^e du ciel, quelques vestiges de Thistoire de la premi^rtf 
femme exilee du paradis terrestre, en punition de sa d^sob^is- 
sance, et la tradition du deluge aussi biem que Tarche dans la* 
quelle No^ se sauva avec sa famille," M. de Chateaubriand 
proceeds as follows : '' Le p^re Bouchet, dans sa lettre & I'^vSque 
d' Avranches, donne les details les plus curieux sur les rapports 
des fables indiennts avec les principales v^rit^s de notre reUgion 
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has proved, that events, the memory of which de- 
pends upon oral communication, are, for the most 
part, if not totally forgotten, so obscured by the 
admixture of romantic and fabulous inventions, that 
the accounts of them degenerate into fiction. The 
BiBiiE, emphatically so called, is more antient by 
many centuries, than any other written history ; 
and it is the fountain alike of religious and of his- 
torical truth. In this inspired book, sufficient in* 
dications are given concerning the portions of the 
globe, which were respectively re-peopled by Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth.* Different authors of g^eat 
and various learning,f have ascertained, with more 
or less of accuracy, both the relative positions and 
the precise boundaries of the countries of which 

et lea traditions de rEcritore." This letter of Boixchet, the 
whole of which is exceedingly interesting, mentions various In- 
dian traditions which have respectively an extraordinary re- 
sembhuioe to the scriptural acconnt of the garden of Eden, the 
tree of life, the serpenti and the deluge ; also of Noah, and of 
Abraham, and of Moses. The whole letter, which is too long 
to be here quoted, is well worthy of the attention of the curious 
reader. 

* Shem was younger than Japheth, and probably also younger 
than Ham ; but being the progenitor of Abraham, and, through 
him, of die Mesidah, he is constantly mentioned by the sacred 
historian, first in order, when tiie sons of Noah are enumerated. 

t Prideaux, Mede, Bishop Newton, Sir William Jones, Bry. 
■nt, Dr. Hales, Bishop Watson, Bishop Patrick, and various 
other more modem writers. 
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these ** sons of Noahi** by whom ^Hhe nations were 
divided in the earth after the flood** took possession ; 
and several travellers,! by their observations upon 
Eastern customs and manners^ have thrown light, 
sometidies unintentionaUy, upon this interesting 
topic. It may suffice, in this place, briefly to men- 
tion the three great divisions of the earth which 
were occupied, respectively, by the three sons of 
Noah, and their decendants. The great outlines of 
these divisions are traced out with sufficient distinct* 
ness by the inspired writer of the book of Genesis. 
The central parts of Asia, were allotted to the 
fttmily of Shem, whose descendants aflterwards wide- 
ly overspread that portion of the globe, both in an 
eastern and southern direction. Africa, and some 
parts of Arabia, with Canaan, were re-peopled by 
the posterity of Ham ; while the descendants of 
Japheth spread themselves over the northern parts 
of Asia, together with the whole of Europe, includ- 
ing the '' Isles of the Gentiles,'' among which must 
be reckoned our own Island of Great Britain4 

* Gen. X. 32. 

t Brace, Captain Cook, Shaw, Maimdrell, Barckhardt, 
Riohardson, Bae Wilson, Dr. Ed. Clarke, <%aQteaiibriand, 
&c., &c. 

t Gen. X. 5. The expression, ** Isles of the Gentiles," is 
variously explained by commentators. It may mean, in general^ 
countries washed by the sea. 
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The brief but comprehensive view thus afforded 
by the sacred records of the replenishing of the earth 
after the deluge, is the foundation of univsrsal 

HXSTOBT, TO WHICH IT FORMS THE ONl«T 8ATISFAC-* 

TORY INTRODUCTION.* It would be quite beside 
our present purpose to enter into a minute investi- 
gation of the genealogies of the sons of Noah, with 
the view of ascertaining, with precision, the coun- 
tries which were, respectively, occupied by their 
descendants, and the order of time in which those 
countries were re-peopled. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the subsequent history of the world has 
fulfilled, in a most unequivocal manner, the remark- 



'*' It may here be mentioned, that an objection founded on the 
relative positions of Asia and Americai has been urged by some 
infidels, against the Mosaic account of the re-peopling of the 
earth. In reference to this objection, the voyages of Captain 
Cook, and other navigators, have rendered essential service to 
the cause of revealed religion. By those voyages it has been 
ascertained, that the continents of Asia and America, separated 
from each other at their southern extremities by the vas Pacific 
ocean, are divided towards their northern limits, by a strait of 
little more than thirteen leagues in width, in which strait there 
are some intervening islands. North America might therefore 
easily have been furnished with inhabitants from the opposite 
shores of Asia. Neither is it impossible, that South America 
might, in time, be colonized from the eastern coasts of Asia, 
by means of the chain of tropical islands which lie between those 
continents. 
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able propheej uttered bj tbe patriarch Noah ;* 
*^ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he 
be to his brethren* Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall 
enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servanti" Japhethf 
was indeed enlarged, both as it respects territory 
and children. As to territory, his posterity pos- 
sessed, in addition to the whole of Europe, Asia 
Minor, Media, part of Armenia, Albania, Iberia, 
and Scythia ; and it is reasonable to believe, that 
America was peopled by his descendants. He was 
the progenitor of above half of the human race. 
The words, <* He shall dwell in the tents of Shem," 
may, as one of the most pious and able of the com- 
mentators on the prophetical parts of Scripture, oh- 
serve84 be understood in two senses ; — either that 
the Almighty himself, or that Japheth ^' shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem." In either sense the prophecy 
has been abundantly fulfilled. In the former sense, 
literally, when the Divine Presence rested on the 
ark and dwelt in the tabernacle and temple of the 
Jews ; and above all, when *^ The Word, who was 
with God and was God," became incarnate and 

* Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. 
t Japheth, in Hebrew, signifies enlitrgtment* 
t Yid. Bp. Newton. 
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'^ dwelt among as.** In the latter sense, it was ful- 
filled, first, when tKe Greeks and Romans, who 
sprung originallj from Japheth, subdued and pos- 
sessed Judea and other countries of Asia, belonging 
to the family of Shem ; and again, in a spiritual 
sense, when the same nations became proselytes to 
the true religion, and not being Israelites by birth, 
were made Israelites by faith, and liyed, as we our- 
selves, and many other nations of Japheth's posterity 
live at this day, within the pale of the Christian 
church.* 

Of the accomplishment of the declarations respect- 
ing Canaan, in this wonderful prophecy, a com* 
potent knowledge of general history will satisfy the 
serious and candid enquirer : the annab of difiPerent 
nations afiPording abundant evidence that the de- 
scendants of Canaan have been, during many cen- 
turies, as they are at this day, subjected to those of 
Shem and Japheth. 

Having thus furnished us with a comprehensive 
prophetic history of the world- — for such surely this 
inspired prediction from the mouth of Noah may 
be justly called — and having also given a brief ac- 
count of the origin of the variety of languages, the 
sacred writer quits oenebai< history, to pursue, in 

* Bishop Newton. 
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the affiurs of the line of Shem, the peculiar subject 
of his narrative. With that narrativey many won> 
derful prophecies, delivered in different ages, are 
intermingled ; the obvious fulfilment of which pro- 
phecies carries along with it, to a mind qualified by 
general historical knowledge, to see and judge of 
that fulfilment, the most irrefragable proof of the> 
truth and inspiration of the antient Scriptures* 
How remarkably verified, for instance, in the history 
of the Arab race, is the prediction uttered by '' the 
angel of the Lord," between four and five centuries 
after the flood, and recorded in the twelfth verse of 
the sixteenth chapter of Genesis, — ^* Ishmael will be 
a wild man ; his hand will be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him ; and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren." To this 
hour, the Arabs, like their kindred,- the descendants 
of Isaac, *< dwell alone'* upon the face of the earth ; 
and after the lapse of above three thousand years, 
remain as distinct as ever from all other nations. 
Emphatically *^ a wild man,'* Ishmael lived by prey 
and rapine in the wilderness ; and his posterity in 
all ages have supported themselves mainly by pre* 
datory incursions upon their neighbours. Travel- 
lers, knowing them to be even by profession robbers, 
make their journeys in caravans, or in large armed 
companies ; for the Ishmaelites plunder whomsoever 
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they can; alleging in their justification, the hard 
usage of their great ancestor, Mfho was banished by 
his father Abraham into the desert ; and the sup- 
posed relationship between all those whom they 
pillage, and the posterity of Isaac, on whose pro- 
geny they thus take vengeanoet With regard to the 
Divine prediction concerning Ishmael, ** I will make 
him a great nation," those persons who are the 
most accurately acquainted with the hislory of the 
vast conquests of the Saracens, and of the immense 
extent of territory which they subdued, will most 
clearly perceire its accomplishment. Within a few 
years, these descendants of Ishmael overran the 
most considerable parts of the earth, and held their 
mighty empire during a period of nearly three cen- 
turies. Afterwards, indeed, their empire was re- 
duced ; but they retained, and do still retain, their 
independence, and their national character. Other 
nations are obseryed to alter in the course of ages ; 
men and manners change with times and circum- 
stances ; witness the difference between the antient 
Romans, Gauls^ and Britons, and the modern Itali- 
ans, French, and English ; but age after age the 
national character of the Arab remains unaltered; 
and resembles now, as it resembled three thousand 
years ago, that of their great ancestor Ishmael* 
thus affording a '< standing proof' of the reracity 
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of prophecy, and of the great truth, that <' the Most 
High ruleih in the kingdoms of men." Again, how 
astonishingly brought to pass, at the time of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, were the judgments 
prophetically denounced by Moses against the Israel- 
ites, fifteen centuries before; and how strikingly 
has the subsequent history of the world fulfilled and 
elucidated, up to the period in which we live, those 
maryellous prophecies of Daniel — some of them in- 
terpreted as well as prompted by inspiration — ^which 
foretell the successive establishment of the Babylo- 
nian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman 
empires ; the astonishing career of Alexander of 
Macedon ; and the spiritual and everlasting reign 
of the Messiah ! 

Although perfect accuracy as to the date of the 
nativity of our Saviour, is, comparatively, a matter 
of small moment— that date being satisfactorily as- 
certained within three or four years — ^yetthe utility 
of the labours of chronologers in investigating and 
explaining^ those prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which have reference to the time of our Lord's in- 
carnation, can scarcely be estimated too highly. 
The predictions of the prophet Daniel, concerning 
the SEVENTY WEEKS, after the expiration of whichi 
— ^the << Messiah" having been << cut ofi^, but not for 
himself," and the legal sacrifices abrogated-— << th* 
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city and the sanctuary" of Jerusalem sbould be de- 
stroyed, are so explicit, that, as it has been well 
observed, they furnish the true reason why the Jews 
refuse to acknowledge Daniel to be a prophet. 
Chronologers and commentators differ, indeed, in 
their interpretations of some minor points in this 
wonderful prophecy; but respecting its general 
meaning, all agree. It is universally allowed, that 
the '< SEVENTY WEEKS," mean seventy weeks of 
years ; that is, four hundred and ninety years ; and 
it is certain, and notorious, that within five hundred 
years — and according to some chronologers, at the 
PBECI8E period indicated by the prediction — ^the 
Messiah appeared ; was put to death in consequence 
of a legal sentence— -such being the import of the 
expression translated ''cut off;" Jerusalem was 
desolated, and the temple destroyed. That Jesus 
is, indeed, the promised Messiah, says a learned and 
pious commentator on the Scriptures,* '' might be 
fully demonstrated by this one prophecy, even if it 
stood alone, how much more, when it is only one 
star, so to speak, in a resplendent constellation ; or 
one among a vast number of predictions, all of 
which combine, with united evidence, to demonstrate 
the same grand truth." Well have the predictions 
of Daniel been styled '' the gseat almanack of 

* The late Rev. T. Scott. 
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PBOPHECT ; exhibiting as they do, a chronological 
yiew of eyents which haye succeeded or shall suc- 
ceed each other in the world, until ^ the m jster j of 
God shall be finished." 

Of the Apocalypse, it has been well obseryed, 
that the study of it is '' not the work of one man, 
or of one age.'' That mystical book, is, howeyer, 
a part of <* the sure word of prophecy f and will be 
studied with adyantage, if it be studied, as Lord 
Bacon adyises, with ** wisdom, sobriety, and rever^ 
ence ;" and if the student bear in mind, that, in 
common with the whole series of prophecy, it was 
giyen, not to gratify the curiosity, or to minister to 
tbe pride of man, by enabling him to foreknow 
eyents, and thus to " set up Jbr a prophet ;** but in 
order that, after the predictions contained in it were 
Jitl/Uled, they might, to use the words of the great 
Isaac Newton, " be interpreted hy the event ;'* so 
that the proyidence of God, and not the foresight 
of the interpreters, might "thereby be manifested 
to the world." 

The eyidence afforded by the accomplishment of 
prophecy to the truth of revealed religion, has been 
said to amount to a species of " ocular demonstra- 
tion ;" insomuch that, in proportion as we under- 
stand and perceiye that evidence, we walk not only 
" by faith ;" but to a certain degree, " 5y sight.** It 
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must be felt to be impossible to doubt tbe genuine- 
ness of a revelation "which is supported by predic- 
tions of events altogether out of the reach of hu- 
man conjecture, — of which predictions) some have 
been already exactly fulfilled, and others are at 
this day fulfilling before the eyes of mankind->-pre. 
dictions, moreover, the latest of which were deliver- 
ed above seventeen hundred years ago, and the 
earliest more than five thousand ; but it is almost 
superfluous to say, that none but the well and widely 
read student of history, can be affected by this 
species of evidence. He alone is acquainted with 
the conquests and the enlargement of the descend- 
ants of Japheth and Shem, and with the curse of 
servitude still abiding upoa the race of Ham ; and 
consequently, he alone can perceive in these things, 
the accomplishment of the Divine promises and 
threatenings ; he aJone sees the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in the multitude and the unchanging char- 
acter of the Arab posterity of Ishmael ; he alone 
can trace on the great map of human affurs the 
grand outlines marked out by the hand of Daniel ; 
he alone views in the present condition of what 
were once the seven churches of Asia, the elucida- 
tion of " the mystery *** once revealed by our Lord 
to the disciple whom, on earth, he had ** loved.'* In 

* Revelation, i. 20. 
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short, he alone is qualified to perceive and rightly 
estimate the force of that most convincing of all 
miracles, — the gradual accomplishment of the 

WHOLE SERIES OF SCEIPTUBE FSOPHECIES. To 

him, the history with the present condition of the 
Arabians, Egyptians, Jews, Turks, Papists and Pro« 
testants, of Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Jerusalem, and 
Rome ; in fact the whole stream of events, shewing 
forth, as it does in an unbroken current, the accom- 
plishment of the Divine purposei^ us declared by pro'^ 
phecy^ constitutes one protracted miracle lasting 
through successive generations, and becoming per- 
petually more and more convincing ; for it is the pe- 
culiar property and value of this species of evidence 
to the truth of revelation, that its force is not 
diminished, but increased with revolving ages. 

There is another important particular in which 
a comprehensive acquaintance with history will be 
found to establish the authority and divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Such an acquaintance can- 
not but greatly increase its possessor's knowledge 
of human nature ; and must therefore qualify him 
to compare the actual character of man with the 
representation of that character as given in the 
Bible. Man has been said to be the most unintel- 
ligible being in the creation. Such is the mixture 
which he exhibits of grandeur and meannesSi of in- 
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tellectual superiority and moral baseness, that it it 
no matter of wonder, that those, who like the Epi- 
cureans of old, contemplate, chiefly, the sensual 
part of his being, are almost disposed to degrade 
him to the rank of an irrational animal ; while, on 
the other hand, those, who, like the Stoics, fix their 
attention solely upon his intellectual greatness, ** ex- 
alt him to a god.** 

The Bible, and that book alone, solves this mys- 
tery. There we read of the pristine excellence of 
man, and of his subsequent fall and consequent de- 
pravity and ruin ; and his character in every age, 
and under every variety of circumstances, confirm* 
this inspired representation. Here then is an ad- 
ditional reason why he who would profit by his 
historical investigations, must make the BibIiS the 
first object of his study. That Divine book will 
furnish him with the only key by which he may 
" open " with advantage to himself ** the treasures 
of proCsme history.'' The same complex character 
of fallen man will constantly, throughout the whole 
volume of history, arrest his attention ; and without 
the light of revelation, the elucidation of the senigma 
would be impossible ; with that lights the original 
greatness of fallen man is discernable in every 
page of history, and the truth of the Scriptural 
statements confirmed by the whole of human annab. 
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"Original sin/' says the great Pascal, ** is foolishness 
to men. Bat this foolishness is wiser than all the 
wisdom of man ; quod stultum est Dei, sapientius 
est hominibus ; for without this> how would it be 
possible to say what man is f For my own part, 
I cannot but declare, that so soon as the Christian 
religion discovers to me this one principle, that 
human nature is depraved and fallen from God, 
this clears up my sight, and enables me to distinguish, 
throughout, tha features of this divine mystery. 
For such is the whole frame and disposition of 
nature, that all things, within and without us, be- 
speak the loss of God's more immediate presence, 
and more favourable communications." It is need- 
less to remind the Christian reader, that the same 
sacred book which describes the idXH of man and 
the dreadful evils consequent upon that fall, de- 
scribes also the remedy, which God in his mercy 
has provided; and the means by which each son 
and daughter of Adam may personally apply that 
remedy, and partake of its benefits. 

The foregoing observations may serve to suggest 
to the minds of the lovers of history, that their • 
favourite study, if rightly pursued, will be found 
effectual to corroborate and elucidate, as it respects 
points of the highest moment, the statements of 
Holy Writ. It is, however, necessary to repeat • 
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that they who would so read history as to derive from 
it this and other important advantages, must acquire 
a general knowledge of it. Desultory and uncon* 
nected infbrmationy however accurate, will not suf- 
fice for this end. But let not the young student 
imagine, that the acquiring of this most valuable 
knowledge must be a task of vast difficulty or la- 
bour. Six thousand years have not yet rolled away 
since the hour of Adam's creation ; and of the first 
two thousand of these six thousand years, we have 
no records save those which we find in the Bibles- 
records invaluable indeed, but by no means copious. 
Afterwards, as centuries roll on, some scattered rays 
of light are afforded by profane annals : but still, 
Jbr another thousand yearsy the bibijs is the chief, 
and only certain guide. After this period the light 
of profane history becomes clearer and clearer, till 
the days of the prophet Isaiah, who began to prophe- 
sy about the time of the establish- „ , ,. * 

Bstablishmeiit 

ment of the Olympic Games. This of the Olym- 
latter date should be fixed in the memo- ^*° ^^ 
ry, as marking the epoch after which ®* ^' ^'^^' 
antient pro&ne history, no longer intermixed with, 
or coloured by the fabulous tales of the heroic ages, 
may be regarded as authentic. It may also be ob- 
served of the date of the Olympic Games, that it is 
a date, and perhaps the earliest date, having refer- 

c2 
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ence to secular history, respecting which those chro- 
nologers who ahide by the ordinary method of com* 
patation, and those who follow the system of Sir 
Isaac Newton, are agreed. 

The early affairs of Greece, and of the kingdom 
of Rome come next in order. 

The wonderful prophecies of Daniel, promulgated 

during a period beginning in the year 

S^^h^^ before Christ 600, and lasting about 

B C 600 so^euty years, and the accounts of each 
of the four gpreat empires, the exist- 
ence and respectiye characters of which he predicted, 
should, in their place and order, be carefully studied. 

With the history of the successors of Alexander, 
that of the Jews is much intermingled. The Jewish 
territories lying between the dominions of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidse, became both the occasion 
and the scene of many sanguinary contests between 
those princes ; and the subsequent wars of the 
Maccabees must also be reckoned among the conse- 
quences of the Eastern expedition of the Macedo- 
nian conquerer : the atrocious tyranny exercised oyer 
thfi Israelites by Antiochus Epiphanes, having been 
the means of arousing the indignation of Judasr 
MaceabasttS, the avenger, whom in this extremityy 
the Aknighty rused up for the deliTerance of his 
once ^ chosen people." It is superfluous to observe 
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that to those persons who delight in the contempla- 
tion of heroic deeds, no portion of history can be 
more attractive, than that which treats of the noble 
achievements of the brave and pious hero of the 
Maccabees. Who can read without intense interest, 
the account of the restoration of the temple-wor- 
ship, when, after a signal victory, Jerusalem was 
rescued from the power of Antiochus ? Who can 
meditate unmoved on the ruined and desolate condi- 
tion of the Holy City, when entered, on this memor- 
able occasion, by the conquering army? The forsaken 
and silent streets, and the broken columns encumber, 
ing the courts of the temple, and intermixed with 
weeds and climbing shrubs, compose a picture which, 
in its utter desolation, arrests the imagination as 
forcibly as the subsequent triumph of the patriot 
host, when, after incredible exertions, they met to 
celebrate in the newly repaired building the feast 
of dedication ; while the sacred solemnities of 
Divine worship were incongruously mingled with 
the watch- word of the sentinel, and the severe duties 
attendant upon war. It was, indeed, a scene to 
which history can scarcely furnish a parallel — a 
scene in which " patriotism was ennobled by piety ; 
and the watch-word * God and our country,' was 
not an idle cry, but a sober reality." This festival 
is still annually commemorated by the Jews, as 

g3 
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celebrating a victory which was the means of rescu^ 
ing the very name of their nation from destruction. 
The dreadful end of the persecuting Antiochus, the 
most renowned, perhaps, of the descendants of 
Seleucus, needs not to be here enlarged upon ; it is 
merely mentioned, for the sake of introducing the 
observation, that young readers of history should 
be directed to pay especial attention to events in 
which " the finger of God " may be evidently seen^ 
Without presuming to dive into the hidden pur- 
poses of Providence, we may venture to regard the 
death of Antiochus 'as exhibiting, for the warning 
of mankind, a remarkable instance of the judicial 
anger, with which the Almighty Governor of the 
world, has been pleased to visit certain notorious 
oppressors of his people. 

The history of the Asmonean princes carrieson 
the affairs of the Jews, till the approach of the time 
when, according to the inspired prediction of the 
patriarch Jacob, the sceptre departed from Judah, 
and Judea became a province of the fourth of the 
great monarchies shadowed forth by the prophet 
Daniel — ^the Roman Empire. 

The above remarks may suffice to point out the 
nature of that general knowledge of past times 
which every student of history should acquire be- 
fore he can read with advantage accounts of j»ai»- 
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ticidar reigns or periods. Many mechanical means 
have been devised for the assistance of students in 
the acquiring of this general knowledge. The 
^'Stream of Time," that is to say, a chart represent- 
ing a general scheme of human affairs beginning 
with the creation of man, and branching off into 
Tarious channels, differently coloured as nations be- 
gan to multiply upon the earth — ^the dates of aU 
material events, being marked in their proper places, 
in the main stream, or its branches — will be found 
exceeedingly useful, if the student construct it for 
himself, Ready-made helps of this kind are of 
little service; but any earnest student of history 
may, and will, adopt effectual methods of fixing in 
his own mind the grand outlines of this branch of 
knowledge ; and the ingenuity of young persons 
can scarcely be more advantageously employed, 
than in thus devising for themselves ** helps to re- 
collection, " which, if made to their hand, would be 
of very little avail. There may, however, ^e young 
readers who, possessing sufficient ability and in- 
dustry, may lack the time or other means necessary 
for the construction of such historical and chrono- 
logical tables as those to which allusion has been 
made. Such students will find it advantageous to 
set up,yor themselvesy during their progress through 
the forty centuries which preceded the birth of our 
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Saviour, some such *^ historical milestones*^ as those 
which follow : 

B.C* 

Adam The Creation of Man 4004 

Noah The Deluge 2348 

Abraham The origin of the Jewish nation . . 1921 

MosBS The Exodus 1491 

Solomon The building of tiie Temple 1004 

Nbbuchadnbzzab The Founding: of tiie Assyrian or 

Babylonian Empire; taking of 
Jerusalem, and beginning of the 

seventy years' captiyity 600 

Ctbus The establishment of the Medo- 

Persian Empire 555 

Leonioas Batde of Thermopylse 480 

Albxandbb The establishment of the Macedo- 

Grecian Empire 333 

Hannibal Second Punic War 218 

AuGusTVS CiBSAB. The Establishment of the Roman 

Empire v 30 

It is always desirable to select as wat-mabks» 
eventSy which like those just mentioned, are indis* 
solubly connected with the recollection of some 
great historical character. If this suggestion be 
regarded, an outline slight as that above given, 
will, if thoroughly mastered tmdjised in the memory ^ 
go far towards enabling the student to assign its 
proper place to any historical event of whieh he 
may read the account. A similarly comprehen- 
sive OUTLINE of the course of events since the 
birth of our Saviour, should be traced by the reader 
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who enters upon a coarse of modern history ; and 
it must be needless to observe, that in the study of 
modem, as in that of antient history, that will be 
the most effectually done, which the intelligent 
student does for himself To obtain a general, but 
clear idea of the great powers which have in suc« 
cession, or simultaneously, borne rule over Various 
parts of this globe, should be his first object. The 
rise and progress of the great modern empires 
should be traced, and the principal dates firmly 
fixed in the mind ; and then, as in antient history, 
any additional information^ whether comparatively 
trifling or important, will find its proper niche, and 
without interfering with the distinctness of the out- 
line, will contribute to the perfection of the plan. 

The peculiar excellence of the mode here recom- 
mended for the study of history, is, that the student's 
acquirements — ^halt where he may — are such as are 
best calculated to prepare him for further advance- 
ment. He has read nothing in vain. Having first 
mastered the outline to be filled up, every subse- 
quent acquisition tends towards that filling up ; and 
even desultory information will fall into its proper 
place and produce its proper effect. 

The work now offered to the public consisting of 
HiSTOBiCAL Sketches, having reference indeed, 
to periods of the highest interest, but being, like 
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the Sketches of the former series, unconnected with 
each other, the author is peculiarly anxious to im- 
press upon her readers the importance of acquiringy 
in the first placey a competent knowledge of the 
leading facts and great features of history ; that 
done, she may venture to indulge the hope, that her 
narratives of particular events, and her delineations 
of particular scenes and characters, may tend to 
further the true and proper ends of all historical 
reading. 

Mankind, ever since the fall of our first parents, 
has had a tendency to <* call evil good, and good, 
evil ;" to put '< darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ;" " bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ;" 
and this tendency can only be counteracted by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit of God, leading the 
understanding to submit itself, without reserve, to 
the unerring standard of truth presented to us in the 
Scriptures. Under the operation of those gracious 
influences, the student of history will be enabled to 
perceive in every page of the annals of mankind, the 
sad effects of the fall of man from his << original 
righteousness ;" and to abhor and contend against 
the evil with which his own nature is infected ; and 
receiving, from the testimony of history, the most 
convincing proof of the Divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, he will be prepared to learn from those 
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same Scriptures not only to trace ** the finger of 
God," whether in mercy or in judgment, in the 
ordinary dispensations of providence ; but also to 
acknowledge the Creator as the one great source of 
good ; and his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
•nly mediator between God and his fallen creatures. 
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CHAPTER L, 
MONACHISM. 



Early appearance in the Church of voluntary austerities cor- 
rupting the simplicity of the Christian faith — ^The scenery of 
the East congenial to the monastic spirit — The pride of man 
disposing him to attempt to purchase his salvation by his own 
performances, the real source of the ascetic manner of life — 
The spirit of monachism apparent among the early Christians, 
before the establishment of the regular monastic orders. — 
Those orders, at first, three : Solitaries, or Anachorites ; 
CcENOBiTES ; and Sa.rabaitbs — ^The Decian and Diocle- 
sian persecutions, the immediate causes of monachism. — Dis- 
similarity between antient and modem monks — Paul of 
Thebais, commonly called Paul the Hermit — Solitaries; 
or Anachorites — Anthony the Egyptian — Pachomius — Laurse 
— C(BNOBiTES, their rules rigid, but not ii^uriously austere 
— John Cassian — ^The subsequent union between monachism 
and popery unforeseen by the Christian Fathers who favoured 
monastic institutions — Sarabaites — ^The worst character- 
istics of the modem system of monachism unknown to the 
antient monks — ^skoi or grazing monks — Enormous evils 
fostered in later times by the monastic system — These evils 
never fully developed till the full-grown power of the Pa- 
pacy had rendered the monastic system an instrument for the 
furtherance of its own purposes — Introduction of Monachism 
into the West — Athanasius — St. Basil — Establishment of 
Nunneries—The rules of discipline for nuns, similar in the 
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main points, to ihofe by which monks were boimd — Order of 
St. Benedict — ^Order of Clnni — Cistertian order — Order of 
La Chartreuse — ^The more modem monastic orders — St. 
Dominic — Pope Innocent III. — St. Francis — His role relax- 
ed by Gregory IX., and Innocent IV. — John of Parma — 
The Cahmelites — John Fhocas — ^The four orders of itiner- 
ant monks well received by the laity — Military Okdebs — 
The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (Hospitallers) — 
llieir origin and gradations — ^The order of Knights Templar 
— ^The Teutonic order — Modem establishments of female re- 
duses — Benedictine Nuns — ^Nuns of the Hospital — Carmelite 
Nuns — Ursuline Nuns — ^Their Christian virtues — Division of 
monks into Lay Brethren and Brethren of the Choir — ^In- 
crease of popular knowledge and monastic corruption- 
New monastic institutions forbidden by Innocent III., at 
the fourth Lateran Council— The general degeneracy of tlie 
monastic character one cause which inclined the minds of 
men towards the principles of the Reformation* 

It is evident from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Colossians,* and from his first Epistle to Timothj,f 
that, even in the Apostolio age, there had ap- 
peared in the Church symptoms of those voluntarj 
austerities, hy which, in later times, the simplicity 
and parity of the Christian faith were corrupted : 
nor need we wonder, that a system so flattering to 
the natural self-righteousness of the human heart, 
having once taken root, should in process of time 
become so ramified as to overspread the Western 
as well as the Eastern World. 

It has been well observed, that the rery scenery 
* Vid. Colois, iL tlTim^iv- 
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of the East, as well as the general character of its 
inhabitants, is congenial to the monastic spirit. 
Wild solitudes, bold rocks, and natural caves, seem 
to act as incentives to a solitary and contemplative 
life. Egypt, in particular, has ever been considered 
as the parent or nurse of superstition ; and that 
country undoubtedly furnished the first examples of 
monachism. 

The monastic system as it has existed since the 
Christian iEra, being the particular subject of our 
consideration, we may properly omit all mention of the 
Therapeutae or Essenes, — concerning whose origin, 
date, and tenets, so much controversy has taken 
place among the learned, — and for the present, con- 
fine our attention to the forms in which monachism 
exhibited itself in the first ages of Christianity. 

An ascetic manner of life, — springing, doubtless, 
from the unhumbled spirit which disposes men to 
impose upon themselves austere duties, and useless 
penances, with the view of purchasing, by their 
own performances, that salvation which can only be 
procured for them by the merits and propitiatory 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, — ^beg^n to display itself 
among the early Christians, before the regular 
orders of monastic life had any existence. Those 
orders, which were not established till about the 
middle of the third century, were originally three ; 

x> 
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the members of them being distinguished bj the 
appellations of Solitabies, or Anachobites; 
CcBNOBiTss ; and Sababaitbs. 

The early Solitabies, Anachobites, or, as thej 
are popularly called, Hebmits, were, for the most 
part, Christians, who, haying fled from the rage of 
the Decian* persecution, took refuge in deserts or 
oaves, and performed, in gloomy solitude, those ex- 
ercises of devotion which the imperial persecutor 
had prohibited. The subsequent persecution of 
Dioclesian,f increased the number of those hermits; 
who, however, continued, individually, to merit, by 
their habits, the title of Solitabies; and who, 
finding, that the austerity of their lives and manners 
procured for them the reverence of their fellow 
men, persevered in their seclusion, and often, as it 
is to be feared, in the ostentatious observance of 
the rigorous rules of conduct to which they had 
subjected themselves, after the immediate cause of 
their retirement from the world had ceased to 
operate. 

We must not, however, judge of antient monks 
by modern ones ; nor imagine, that pride, or the de- 
sire of reverence or distinction, were the only, or 
even the chief motives which actuated these Egyptian 

* Dedua became Emperor, A. D. 248. 
t Diodesian became Emperor, A. D. 284. 
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Solitaries. The first Christian monk of whom his- 
tory has preserved a distinct account, was Paul of 
Thebais, commonly known by the name of PAUii 
THE Hbbmit ; of whose genuine piety there is 
satisfactory evidence* He lived during the Decian 
persecution, which raged in Egypt as in other parts 
of the empire; and was a person of benevolent 
temper, various learning, and large possessions. 
Being in imminent danger, on account of his pro- 
fession of Christianity, he retired in early youth, to 
a hiding place among the mountains, and there re- 
mained till the persecution ceased. Habit, however, 
had become to him as a second nature ; he had 
learned to love his solitude, and remained in it, till 
he died, at the age of one hundred and thirteen 
years. " Those," writes the author of the History 
of the Church of Christ,J with reference to the 
character of Paul the Hermit, " who, in our days, 
condemn all monks with undiscriminating con- 
tempt, seem to make no. allowance for the prodigi- 
ous change of times and circumstances. Reflect 
seriously on the sort of society, to which christians 
were exposed in the reign of Deeius ; ♦ • • • 
If Paul preferred solitude: in«such a season, we need 
not be more surprised than vw are at the conduet ' 

tVid. Milncr 'b Hist, of the Church. Vol. lw?Ccnt 2i, Chap. U 

D 2 
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of Elijah the prophet. But why did he Dot, with 
the return of peace, return also to the discharge of 
social duties ? The hahit was contracted ; and the 
love of extremes is an infirmity of human nature. 
Besides, a heart breathing the purest love to God, 
might, naturally enough, be led to think the per- 
fection of godliness best attainable in solitude. The 
increasing spirit of superstition soon produced 
a number of imitators of Paul : and the most la- 
mentable effect was, that those who possessed only 
external religion, placed their righteousness and 
their confidence in monastic austerities ; and thus, 
from the depraved imitations of well-meant begin- 
nings, one of the strongest supports of false religion 
gradually strengthened itself in the Christian world." 

As yet, numerous as they were, these Anachor- 
ites were independent Solitaries ; nor is there any 
instance of monks congregating together, and living 
in union, till such an institution was established by 
Anthony the Egyptian. This founder of monastic 
communities is supposed to. have been 
E^^^b^. ^orn about the year of our Lord 250 ; 

k r\ tKJi ^® '^^ *^® friend of the renowned 

A.* iJt a9U* 

Athanasius, who has left a history of 
his life ; and who, participating, — notwithstanding 
his solid judgment and great ability, in the pre- 
valent errors of the age in which he lived, — re- 
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girded with too favourable an eje, as did many 
other eminent men, the growing monkish super- 
stition. 

Misapprehending certain texts of scripture, An- 
thony not only betook himself, while still young, to 
a solitary life, but practised the most extreme aus- 
terities. During the persecution of Diodes ian, he 
left his solitude in the Lower Thebaid and came to 
Alexandria, with the purpose of strengthening and 
comforting the minds of the many Christian suf- 
ferers whom the same persecution had driven into 
retirement. Afterwards, though still strongly at- 
tached to the solitary mode of life, he became the 
founder of the order of monks, called, from the 
circumstance of their living together in common, 
CcENOBiTES. The remains of an antient monastery, 
founded byAnthony, on a mountain in Lower Egypt, 
still preserves his name and memory ; and before 
his death, which did not take place till he had at- 
tained the age of above one hundred years, this ex- 
traordinary "man beheld the neighbouring rocks and 
mountains, peopled with colonies of C<enobit£s, 
in addition to the thousands of Anachorites who 
still inhabited the solitary places of the deserts. 

While Anthony was thus extending the numbers 
and the fame of monastic establishments in the 
Lower Thebaid, a coadjutor, by name Pachomius, 

2>3 
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was prosecuting, with almost equal success, the 
same design in the Upper ; and from this period, 
▼iz. the first half of the fourth century, the origin of 
the monastic system is most commonly dated. 

The founder of the order of Coenohites died ahout 
the year of our Lord, 356 ; leaving a character 

Death f ^'^^^^ writers of a modern date must 

Anthony the find much difficulty in estimatiner 

Egyptian. . "^ , . ° 

aright. " It was a mistaken thing 

in holy men of old," writes the histori- 
an of the church of Christ, "to retire altogether 
from the world. But there is every reason to he- 
lieve, that the mistake originated in piety. We 
often hear it said, *how ridiculous to think of pleas- 
ing God hy austerities and solitude.' Far he it 
from me to vindicate the superstitions of monks; 
hut the error is very natural, and has heen re- 
prehended much too severely. The profaneness of 
men of the world is abundantly more dangerous. 
The enormous evils of monasticism are to be ascrib- 
ed to its degeneracy in after times ; not to its first 
institution."* Anthony had taken literally our 
Saviour's rule, " Sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor." He was ignorant and superstitious ; but, 
as the historian already quoted observes, " it could 
he no slight cause that could move a young person 

* Vid. MUner'8 Hist, of the Church. Vol. II., C«t. IV. Chap. 5. 
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of Opulence to part with all, and to live in the ab« 
8temiousness of a solitary life with such unshaken 
perseverance." As a man of sound judgment, An- 
thony cannot he considered. Of this, his refusal to 
be instructed in literature is a sufficient proof. 
Neither does he appear, so far as an opinion can be 
formed from the instructions which he gave to his 
disciples, to have been well furnished with doctri- 
nal religious knowledge; but an impartial considera- 
tion of his character will, probably, convince most 
persons, that notwithstanding a deplorable mixture 
of pride and vain glory, his sincerity was un- 
questionable — his piety, real. 

With the deepest feeling of the evils springing 
from monachism as it existed in later ages, we may 
yet respect the memory of the founder of the order 
of the Ccenobites. The cruel sufferings to which 
the Christians of that age were exposed, together 
with the naturally contemplative tone of the Egyp- 
tian character, might have given rise to super- 
stitious habits and modes of life, far more ir- 
rational and censurable, than any which prevailed 
among the followers of Anthony. 

The religious establishments, sometimes called 
Laura,^ of the Coenobites, which, even before the 

t Strictly speaking, a Laura seems to have been a distant 
circle of solitary cells, surronnding a monastery ; and nied for 
the purposes of extraordinary penance. 
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decease of their founder, were scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land of Egypt, and which, 
soon afterwards, were imitated in the Western 
world, were, in many instances, capacious enough 
to contain four or five thousand inhabitants. These 
dwellings, with the fields and gardens appertaining 
to them, were sometimes inclosed within wails, 
which formed a barrier between the self-secluded 
inhabitants, and the world which they had quitted. 
In other cases, the seclusion to which these 
monks were devoted, was less absolute ; and never, 
under any circumstances, did the rules of the origin- 
al Ccenobites impose upon them any barbarous or 
hurtful austerities. Their discipline was, indeed, 
rigid ; but they practised no rigours of mortifica- 
tion ; used no sackcloth ; nor inflicted upon them- 
selves any species of voluntary torture. Their 
profession included four objects; retirement from 
the world, manual labour, fasting, and prayer. 
They assembled together for the purposes of prayer 
and thanksgiving, twice in every twenty-four hours, 
"their devotion," say Fleury, " like their pyramids, 
was simple and solid ; and they lived like strangers 
to the flesh and its attributes ; like sojourners on 
earth, and citizens of a spiritual community." Their 
abstemiousness was moderate; absolute fasting being 
discouraged among them ; and their diet, which^ 
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though in general extremely simple, was abundant^ 
was modified according to circumstances of agOf 
sex, or constitution* Manual labour occupied bj 
far the largest portion of their time. Unlike their 
indolent and degraded, and often hypocritical suc- 
cessors in later ages, they held it discreditable 
either to ask or accept alms ; and earned their sus- 
tenance vigorously and reputably as basket makers, 
cutlers, weavers, &c. So skilful, indeed, and dili- 
gent, were they, in these and other worldly callings, 
as, in some cases, to bring upon themselves the 
suspicion, that the hope of gain, rather than any 
endeavour after superior sanctity, was the bond of 
their union. There seems, however, so far, at least, 
as it regards the early Coenobites, to be no ground 
for such an imputation ; and it appears more reason- 
able to give credit to their own explanation of their 
conduct. They declared, that perpetual occupation 
was absolutely necessary in order to relieve the 
tediousness of solitude, and to mitigate the evUs 
attendant upon it; adding, that "the monk who 
labours has but one demon to tempt him ; while he 
who lives in idleness, is assaulted by demons in- 
numerable." 

We have intimated, that the conventual estab- 
lishments of Egypt were subsequently regarded by 
the religious orders of other countries, as furnish- 
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ing the best models of monastic institations. About 

the the year 395, an inmate of a monastery in the 

Holy Land, not far from Bethlehem,* 

Asiatic monk ^*^ deputed to visit the religions estab- 

deputed to visit lishraents of Effvpt, with a view to 
the monastic ^ o^r ' 

establishments the improvement of similar institutions 
already existing in Asia. The publish- 
ed accounts of this traveller — ^himself 
a strict devotee — corroborated as those accounts 
are by the writings of other authors, enable us to 
compare these early Egyptian recluses with their 
more modern European successors ; and while w« 
deplore the error of judgment which led the antient 
monks to seclude themselves in comparatively useless 
retirement, and to hide the light, which, though 
sadly dimmed by superstition, might, still, have 
shone to the glory of God and the good of their 
fellow-creatures, we are constrained to perceive, 
that the frightful evils which subsequently render- 
ed monachism the scourge of the western world, 
owed their existence mainly to the ascendancy and 
hXal influence of Popery. That many of the 
learned and pious Christian Fathers, who flourish- 
ed in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, including 
such men as Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Augus« 
tin, should have been favourable to monastic in- 

* John Cassian. 
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Btitutions, is a fact which has excited much observa- 
tion, and which has been deservedly lamented ; but 
the evils fostered by those institutions — ^the priestly 
rule, the inordinate wealth and authority, with their 
attendant train of vices, thus cherished in the 
Church, — these eminent men could not foresee; 
for these evils increased with the increase of papal 
usurpation, of which usurpation there were, at that 
period, no symptoms. " We need not, here, enter 
into the circumstances which misled so many of 
the most eminent Fathers of the Church to counte* 
nance the monastic system ; considerations might, 
doubtless, be imagined, which would naturally in- 
cline them to the mistake which the sequel has 
shewn that they committed. We may well acquit 
them of any intention to bring about the union be- 
tween monachism and popery, which, in subsequent 
ages, tended so materially to deteriorate the monas- 
tic character, and to aggrandize the usurped power 
of the bishop of Rome. This union, advances to- 
wards which may be discerned as early as the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, was perfected when, 
some ages later, the monastic orders, totally ex- 
empted by the Pope from the jurisdiction of the 
bishops in whose dioceses their religious houses 
were situated^ became, in return, wholly devoted to 
the interests of the papacy. The immunities thus 
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granted to the monks proved, indeed, fruitful sources 
of licentiousness ; and were, in fact, the proximate 
causes of those vices, which accelerated the ultimate 
downfall of the papal power. 

We have mentioned a third order of antient 
monks, known hy the name of the Sababaites. 
The Sarahaites appear to have heen a spurious 
sort of Anachorites ; travelling from place to place, 
and having no settled habitation, or fixed and ac- 
knowledged rule of discipline. They seem to have 
assumed the name of monks, rather for the sake of 
the reverence universally conceded to the supposed 
sanctity of the monastic character, and with the 
view of turning that reverence to their own indi- 
vidual profit, than from any religious motives. 

This order of men is described by contemporary 
monkish writers in terms of strong disparagement. 
The antient Sarahaites, seem, however, to have 
been harmless members of society. 

The reader who would form correct ideas on the 
subject of the monastic system, must bear in mind, 
that the early form of monachism, differed, in many 
important particulars, from that which obtained in 
later ages. In fact, many of the worst character- 
istics of the modern system were unknown among 
the antient monks. Vows of celibacy, though often 
taken^ and supposed to infer superior sanctity, were, 
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originally, never imposed. Individual poverty, and 
a community of property, acquired by manual la- 
bour, were essential features of tbe system ; and 
the necessity of unremitting industry was subse- 
quently enforced by Augustin, as the best defence 
against the temptations which beset a solitary con- 
dition. It does not even appear, that the primitive 
monks, all of whom where laymen,* were restrain- 
ed by any vow from returning to the world ; such 
return was, however, accounted disgraceful ; and 
the deserter from his order was perpetually excluded 
from the priesthood. Just and reasonable rules 
were established respecting admission into the 
cloister. Of married persons, neither could enter 
into seclusion without the consent of the other ; 
children could not profess without the consent of 
their parents ; nor servants without that of their 
Blasters. The prolific seeds of future evil may, 
indeed, be detected in the monastic system, even in 
its earliest and purest form, but the judicious rules 

* In cases in which a monkish settlement with its place of 
worship, was inclosed within walls, a priest, who filled th« 
office of abbot, was added to the society. Monasteries were, 
indeed, yery early considered as schools for the clergy ; but the 
persons selected for the ministry quitted the cloister on their 
ordination ; and were, afterwards, in some countries, distinguish- 
ed by the appelltalon of holy monks. It seems, indeed, to be 
tme, that the lay brothers of the monasteries, did, occasionally, 
in later time8,UBurp the clerical office. 
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aboye mentioned, did mach towards restraining the 
rapidity of their growth. 

The Eastern character is generally supposed to 
be more prone to superstition and fanaticism, and 
less sensual than that which prevails among the 
nations of Europe. But though there did exist 
in Asia, in the fifth century, a monastic order call« 
ed PoiTKOh or grazing monks, whose pernicious aus- 
terities were carried to an extreme^ which the most 
extravagant and erring superstition has, perhaps, 
never surpassed; and though the insane fanaticism of 
Simeon Stylites has had no imitators in the Western 
world, yet upon the whole, the discipline of some of 
the more modern orders of European monks, must 
be allowed to have equalled, if not to have exceeded^ 
in severity, that which obtained in any of the early 
Eastern institutions. In fact the enormous evils 
fostered by the monastic system — the proud and 
self-righteous spirit, which placed in voluntary 
bodily suffering, that trust which can only be safely 
reposed in the Redeemer ; no less than the lax 
morality which rendered the very name of monk 
disgraceful in the estimation of all men of decent 
repute — were never fully developed, till the fiili- 
grown power of the Papacy, had reduced monachism 
to an instrument for the furtherance ' of its own 
purposes. ** The effect of the connexion" between 
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maaachism and popery,* ^* was to infuse an entirelj 
new spirit into the monastic system. Avarice, and 
especially ambition, took the place of those pious 
motives which certainly predominated in earlier 
days. The inmates of the cloister were associated 
in the grand schemes of pontifical policy ; they be- 
came its necessary and most obsequious instruments; 
they were exalted by its success, — they were stain- 
ed by its vices ; and the successive reformations, 
which professed to renovate the declining fabric, 
were only vain attempts to restore its antient cha- 
racter. They could, at best, only expect to repair 
its outward front, and replace the symbols of its 
former sanctity ; the spirit by which it had been 
really blessed and consecrated, was already depart- 
ed from it." 

Many historians have asserted, that the monastic 
system was introduced into the West by Athanasius, 
in the year 341, during the period of his exile at 
Rome, whither he had been banished by order of 

Constantius* To Rome the exiled ^ , . 

. , , Sapposed in- 

bishop is supposed to have led in his troduction ^ of 

. . j_ f ry * 1 monachism in- 

tram a number ox li.gyptian monks to the West bf 
whose devout demeanour excited a -^"^^^^sms. 
spirit of imitation among the Roman * 

Vid. Waddington's Hist, of the Church, p. 389. 
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Christians. Be this as it may,* various monasteries 
did undoubtedly spring up not long after this time, 
both in Italy and France ; being supported and 
fostered in the latter country by Martin of Tours ; 
a man whose Christian piety — disfigured though that 
piety was by monastic superstition—is unquestion* 
able. About the year 430, Honoratus, bishop of 
Aries, bears testimony to the existence of many *^re- 
ligious old men," who lived in separate cells, in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles, and " represented in 
Gaul the Fathers of Egypt." 

The rule ordinarily professed in the early Western 
monasteries, was that of Basilius, Archbishop of 
Caesarea, commonly called St. Basil. This celebrat- 
ed monk, the friend and fellow-student, as it is said, 
of that Julian, whose disgraceful title of *< The 
Apostate" was then still to be acquired, united into 
one community the Solitaries and Coenobites already 
established in his diocese, and prescribed to them a 
rule sufficiently rigid ; which rule, being imitated by 
other monks, communicated to the religious fra- 
ternities of the West a character of uniformity. 
He recommended also, the obligation of a vow, on 
admission to the monastic state. These regulations 
in the system were effected between the years 360 
and 370. 

* Mosheim eipreases his doubt conoeming the origin thus 
aitigned to Western monachism. 
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The establishment of NunDeries for the recep- 
tion of female recluses, was coeval with that of 
monasteries ; and had also its origin in Egypt. 

There were, indeed, as appears from the writings 
of Cyprian and others of the Fathers, women, who, 
in an earlier age of the Church, dedicated them- 
selves to religion, and made profession of virginity ; 
but there is no reason to suppose, that these virgins 
were formed into regular societies, or that they 
were bound by any recognized rules of discipline. 

Many nunneries were established in Egypt be- 
fore the middle of the fourth century ; before the 
close of that century similar establishments were 
Introduced into Italy by a Roman lady, named 
Marcella; and in process of time, convents for 
women might be found in every part of Christen- 
dom. 

The rules of discipline which bound the convents 
of nuns, were, in the main, the counterparts of those 
to which the monks were subject ; the chief point 
of di£Perence consisting in the substitution of the 
toils of the needle and the distaff, for more laborious, 
or less appropriate occupations. 

The names, and distinguishing characteristics 
of the principal of the more modern monastic orders, 
are familiar to well-informed readers. The Order 
OF Benedict, — the stem from which so many 

E 
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branches took their rise, — ^was institu- 
dict, founded ' *®^ about the year 529i and was as pure 
A D 529 ^^ ^*^ origin, however it might be de- 
teriorated by after abuses, as any 
monkish order which can be mentioned. Similar 
praise may be accorded to the design and early 
character of the Order of Clugni, 
ni^founded^" bounded in the year 900. This orden 
A rk onn ^^^® ^^^* ^^ ^^^ cdict, of which it was 
a branch, speedily degenerated from 
its original purity, and within about two hundred 
years, fell a victim to luxury and refinement. 

Of the early period of the Cister- 
order fo^ed. ^^^^ Order, which was founded in the 

4 T% inno year 1098, it is sufficient to say, that it 
A. D. 1098. ■' 1 • r 1 

was adorned by the piety of the cele- 
brated Bernard, the founder, in the year 1115, of 
the abbey of Clairvaux, over which he long presided 
Among the brethren of the Order of La 
Chartreuse, established by St Bruno 
Chfrtreus^ in the year 1084, of which order, tbe 

established, rule, almost a century after its insti- 
A. D. 1084 J ' •' 

confirmed by tution, was confirmed by Pope Alex- 
Pope Alex- 1 »TT 1 -I • I* 
ander III., ander III., the duties of temperance 

and labour were enforced with singular 

sevoritv. In truth, the rivalry existing between the 

monks of La Chartreuse; and those of the elder 
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branches of the Benedictine stock, was the main 
cause of that semblance of the original character 
of the monastic system, which was preserved among 
them. 

It would be in yain to attempt, within the limits 
of this sketch, to take into consideration, with any 
minuteness, the history of the more modern monastic 
orders. 

It may be sufficient to say, that, about the be« 
ginning of the thirteenth century, the gross vices 
prevalent among the antient orders, together with 
the increasing light which was breaking in upon 
the popular mind, suggested, even to the Romanists 
themselves, the necessity of a reformation of the 
monastic system. About this time, therefore, 
were established the Mendicant and Preach- 
ing Obders. Dominic, a Spaniard of noble 
family, and the chief instrument employed by 
Pope Innocent III., of persecuting memory, in his 
severities against the Albigenses, is generally con- 
sidered as the founder of the new institution, and 
after the death of Innocent III., was recognized as 

such, by a bull of the succeeding: Pope, ^ , . « 

/ 6 r ' Death of Pope 

Honorious III. To this celebrated Innocent III., 

monk the establishment of the inquisi- ^ tJS^MenS^ 

tion has been by some authors attribu- ^ rSSSnic^^ 

ted. He possessed, indeed, a character ^* ^* 1^1^* 

e2 
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luited to the inquisitorial office; and not only 
acted, in his own person, as an inquisitor, in the 
persecution of the Albigenses, but of his disciples 
the Dominicans, it may be truly said, that " they 
were trained to the chase and keenly aliye to the 
scent of blood*" The inquisition, however, was 
not formally established till about twelve years 
after Dominic's death. 

Contemporary with Dominic was his great rival 

in monastic celebrity, Francis d'Agsisi, a native of 

Umbria, and the founder of the mendicant order of 

monks, known by the name of Fban* 

Franciscan^ CI8CANS. This order, the chief charac- 

monks receives t eristic of which was poverty, but 
the formal pro- * •'^ 

tectionof Inno- which was not bound by the obli£ra« 

centllT. . p , , . , 

tion of an absolute vow, as it respected 

preaching, or even mendicity, quickly 
acquired a high reputation for sanctity, and received, 
in the year 1210, the formal protection of Innocent 
III* Its founder, indeed, had enjoined manual 
labour in preference to mendicity ; but he was only 
recently laid in his grave, when his followers ob- 
tained from Pope Gregory IX., a bull, which re- 
leased them from the observance of the more rigid 
of his regulations ; and thus the necessity of labour 
— the chief feature of the rule laid down by Francis 
—was superseded, and the reputation of sanctity 
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was attached to the mere profession of mendicity ; 
which profession was thenceforward secured by a 
TOW. Subsequently the Dominicans and Franciscans 
were mutually, and not always advantageously, affect- 
ed by the practice of each other. The followers of 
Dominic were, at their first establishment, a society 
of itinerant preachers. They professed no other 
character; and were not bound by any vow of 
poverty ; but when their founder perceived, that 
such a vow seemed to advance the prosperity of the 
Franciscans, who professedly possessing nothing, 
abounded in every thing, he resolved to impose 
upon his own disciples a similar obligation. So 
again, when the Francisans observed, that their 
rivals acquired much reputation from their custom 
of public preaching, they adopted a similar practice ; 
and thus it came to pass, that after the lapse of a 
few years, these two orders, — rivals at their outset 
— bocame closely assimilated in character, and in 
essential matters, even in profession. There were, 
however, points of diversity which continued to 
distinguish them from each other ; and the dissen- 
tions consequent upon these differences tended to 
shake not only the whole system of monachism, 
but the Papal power itself. In the year of 1247, 
John of Parma, disdaining to avail himself of the 
mitigation of the Franciscan ruloi allowed by 
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Popes Gregory IX., and Innocent IV«, 
ch^n ^cL™f ^*s chosen general of the order of St. 
^e order of St. Francis, and supported with vehemence 
in all their purity, i;he stringent re- 
gulations of the founder. The more 
worldly brethren of the order, were, however, will- 
ing to abide by the relaxed discipline permitted 
by the Holy See, and although swarms both of 
Dominicans and Franciscans continued to adopt the 
character of mendicants^ the followers of St. Francis 
were still permitted to possess permanent property, 
and fixed revenues. 

The order of CABMEiiiTES was founded in the 

« , . year 1 1 85, by John Phocas, a monk 
Foundation 

of the order of of Patmos, who in the course of that 
John Phocas. J^ar visited the Holy Land, and estab- 
A D 1185. ^^^^^^ himself with ten brothers in a 
cavern of Mount Carmel, near to which 
cavern he contrived to erect a small church. A 
rule for this band of brothers was subsequently 
formed ; but the Carmelites were not regularly re- 
ceived into the great monastic family till the year 
1226 ; when their institution was confirmed by 
Pope Honorius III. Afterwards, the severity of 
the Carmelite rule was mitigated by Innocent IV. ; 
and then the order became known and popular in 
Europf. The Hermits or St. Augustine con* 
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stitttted another, but a less numerous order of men- 
dicant and preaching monks; and to these four 
orders, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Car- 
melites, and the Hermits of St. Augustine, the 
Roman pontiffs granted the exclusive right of tra- 
velling through all countries, and of instructing 
wherever they might sojourn, all who stood in need 
of their teaching. Afterwards their commission was 
extended by the permission to preach in churches, 
and to administer the sacraments ; and it can excite 
no surprise, that their laborious self-denial, and 
the apparent sanctity of their lives, procured for 
them, in numberless instances, the cordial venera- 
tion and gratitude of the laity, who even in that 
age of ignorance and superstition, were disgusted 
alike with the despotism, the negligence, and the 
immorality of the established clergy. 

Of the MILITARY ORDERS, as they were called 
into existence by the Crusades, and did not long 
survive the circumstances to which they owed their 
institution, a very slight sketch may suffice. 

The union of the military with the ecclesiastical 
character, arising out of the agitation excited by 
those sanguinary wars, which, with a strange con- 
fusion of language, were termed holt, was become 
common among all ranks of ecclesiastics, and was 
encouraged by the feudal spirit of the age. 
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In the general disorder of the times, warlike 
habits, in the defence of their property, were, to a 
certain degree, forced even upon the clergy ; nor 
need we wonder, that at such a period, many of that 
body were, even without the plea of self defence, 
carried away by the military frenzy which-raged 
around them. 

The order of St. John of Jerusalem, an order 
of men professing to unite religious vows with the 
exercise of arms, and commonly distinguished by 
the appellation of The Knights of the Hospital^ 
was, in its origin, a pacific institution. About the 
year 1050, a church to which a hospital was after- 
wards added I was erected at Jerusalem, for the 
use and by the desire of certain European mer- 
chants trading with Syria. When Jerusalem was 
taken, in 1099, by Godfrey de Bouillon, that hero 
endowed the hospital, and thus, with the consent o 

the reigning Pope, established a new 
Jemsalem «. . ■, /• i • i -i .i 

taken by God- i*eiigious order ; of which order the 

ton^ and tiie '^**^'^® *^^ design was soon afterwards 

25^F, ^^ J-^^ chaneed, by the infusion of the mili- 
Knights of the e » .7 

Hospital tary character. To the usual vows of 
1099> poverty and celibacy, these knights of 
St. John iidded the obligations of fast- 
ing and charity ; and, so long as they continued to 
reside at Jerusalem, retained the inoffensive name 
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of HosPiTALLXRS ; Subsequently they were more 
commonly known by the name of Khights of 
Rhodes, and of Malta. The Knights Hospitallers 
were distinguished by three gradations. The first 
rank comprehended the noble and military; the func- 
tions of the second, were ecclesiastical, and confined 
to the superintending of the original objects of the 
institution ; while the third rank consisted of the 
" Serving Brethren," whose duties were chiefly of 
a military character* That many disorders speedily 
crept into this institution, and sadly marred the 
design of its founder, needs not be said ; but that 
is no small praise which has been awarded to them 
in the assertion, that the Knights of the Hospital 
** valiantly defended the outworks of Christendom 
against the progress of the invading Mussulman, 
and never sullied their arms by the massacre of 
Pagans or heretics." 

The Knights Tempi^abs received their name 
from the circumstance of their residence in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Temple at Jerusalem. Their 
order> military in its purpose and duties, was found- 
ed in the year 1118; and their rule 
afterwards prescribed to them by the the order of the 
pious and deservedly celebrated Ber- Kj^i«»it8 Temp- 

nard. If these military ecclesiastics . _ . 

. t , ., i. , A. D. 1118. 

were, mdeed^ guilty of the enormities 
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with which, two hundred years afterwards, their 
order was charged, and on account of which that 
order was suppressed, and seyeral memhers of it 
8u£fered, with surprising constancy, a cruel death, 
the rule of the good abhot of Churyaux must have 
been fearfully, and almost unprecedentedly disre- 
garded. 

The Teutonic or Gebman Obdeb was estab- 
liehed with a view to the oflBces of charity; its 
primary object being the care of the sick and wound- 
ed at the siege of Acre. Having survived the oc- 
casion in which it had its origin, its permanency 

^ ^ was established in the year 1 192, by a 

The Teutonic f . f 

military order bull from Pope Celestine III , giving 
established by . , i ^-v i t^ • 

Celestine III. ^^ & place among the " Orders hospi- 

A. D. 1192. table and mUitary." 

Of the establishment of nunneries for the recep* 
tion of female recluses, it has been already observed, 
that it was coeval with that of monasteries ; and 
with respect to the more modem European orders, 
these places of seclusion for women generally kept 
pace with the corresponding retreats designed for 
the reception of the various orders of monks. 

It is needless to trouble the reader with a long cat- 
alogue of the titles bestowed at various periods upon 
female religious communities, differing in fact, but 
little from each other ; since in all these establish- 
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mentSy celibacy^ frequent prayer, industry, absti- 
nence, silence — ^moreor less absolute — and obedience 
to the domestic regulations of the individual cloister, 
were, alike, enjoined. The community of Bene- 
dictine NUNS was established, as it is generally be- 
lieved, by Scholastica, the sister of St. Benedict, 
and even in the time of Gregory the Great, con- 
sisted of some thousands of members. Even the 
military orders had their counterparts among re- 
ligious female societies; and the Nuns of the 
HosFiTAii performed with fidelity, during a long 
period, those duties of charity and benevolence which 
the Knights of the Hospital, too often neglected. 

St. Dominic founded several nunneries ; and 
about the year 1452, the institution of the Female 
Cahmelites, received the sanction of Pope Nicholas 

V. The Ubsuline Nuns are, how- , . . 

Institation of 

ever, those, among the more modern Female Car- 
female recluses, who seem most strict- 
ly and conscientiously to have regarded ^^^' 
the rule by which they were bound. The origin 
of this order is ascribed to Angelica di Brescia, who 
is said to have founded it in the year 1537 ; but it 
received its appellation from a younger ^ 
member of its sisterhood, by name the UnuUne 
Ursula Benincasa. To say, that the ^^^' 
early Ursuline Nuns were " too super- ^' ^' ^^^* 
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stitious," would be but to say, that they did not es- 
cape the influence of the age in which they lived. 
They fulfilled, however, for the most part, those 
benevolent offices which constitute the main portion 
of the duties to which they had devoted themselves, 
in a manner which cannot but afford good ground 
for hope, that their self-denying conduct had its 
source in those Christian pbingiples, which alone, 
in any situation of life, can produce Chkistian 
PRACTICE. With respect to nunneries as to mo*- 
nasteries, scandal, occasionally too well-founded* 
has engendered a vast mass of calumny ; it has, 
however, been observed by an acute and impartial 
historian, that if all other female orders had been 
really as useless or as vicious as they are sometimes 
falsely described to have been, the Christian virtues 
of the Ursulines would alone have been sufficient to 
redeem the female monastic name. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that the division 
of monks, in the year 1040, into lay brethren and 
brethren of the choib, proved fatal to the re- 
mains of antient discipline then subsisting among 
them. Thence-forward, there were two distinct 
sets of persons within every monastery ; one set con- 
sisting of men either actually in holy orders, or pre- 
paring for that sacred profession ; the other, com- 
posed of ignorant and neglected agricultural or 
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domestic labourers : the former division monopolized^ 
of course, the learning of the community ; the latter, 
condemned to perpetual ignorance and degradation, 
laboured to augment its wealth. There needed 
but such an arrangement as this^-^which, being 
earlier in date, affected the constitution of the Cis- 
tertian, and of every other subsequent order, — to 
complete that deterioration, which exemption from 
the authority of the diocesan to whose jurisdiction 
the inmates of each monastery had, formerly, been 
amenable, had already wrought in the monastic 
character. 

In fact, after the institution of lay brethren, and 
brethren of the choir, monastic establishments never 
regained that hold upon the reverence of the people, 
which, notwithstanding their degeneracy from their 
pristine purity, they had previously maintained. 
Excessive, indeed, was the veneration, with which, 
towards the close of the ninth century, the members 
of the different monkish orders were regarded ; and 
that, not only by the populace, but by the great and 
the noble ; by warriors and princes. This venera- 
tion, however, was speedily diminished by the in* 
crease of popular knowledge and of monastic cor- 
ruption ; of which corruption, the progress was ac- 
celerated by the exemption of the monks, by papal 
decree, during the eleventh century, from the au- 
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thoritj of their secular sovereigns : and by the vast 

multiplication, and continually increasing riches of 

the monastic orders. 

At the fourth Lateran council, convoked in the 

rm- i, T J^^^ 1215, by Pope Innocent III., a 

The lourtli La- 

teran Council decree was passed, forbidding the es- 

convoked by . , ,. , a. e a» • 

Innocent III. tablishment of any new monastic in- 

A D. 1215 stitutions, and suppressing some which 
were already in existence : but the 
monastic character was already deteriorated beyond 
hope of restoration : and, in accordance with the 
usual economy of Providence, by which good is so 
often mercifully brought out of evil, the open pro- 
fligacy, which during the two succeeding centuries, 
prevailed among the monks, tended, in no small 
degree, to prepare men's minds, previously in some 
measure expanded in consequence of the revival of 
literature, for that Reformation, by which the axe 
was laid to the root of so many crying evils occasion- 
ed or fostered by popish superstition or usurpation ; 
and of which it pleased Almighty God to make a 
Saxon Monk the honoured instrument. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 



The Christian Religion established by the emperor Constantine 
— ^Julian, the apostate, a man of genius and capacity — His at- 
tempts to reform the Pagan religion ; to conceal its grossness 
by allegorical interpretations ; and to reform the morals of 
the Pagan Priesthood — His regulation of the services of Pagan 
worship — Establishment of schools — Rules laid down for the 
conduct of the heathen priests — Reopening of the Heathen 
Temples — Public regard shown by Julian to the duties of re- 
ligions worship — Christian faith the only root of Christian 
fruits — Politic abstinence from direct persecution — Chris- 
tians forbidden to act as instructors to youth — ^Attempt to 
falsify Prophecy by the rebuilding of the Jewish Temple — 
The attempt miraculously defeated — Disposition of mankind 
to explain away all extraordinary interpositions of Providence 
— To afford st^gficient but not overwhelming evidence, the es- 
tablished mode of the Creator's dealing with his creatures^* 
The truth of the facts recorded respecting the defeat of the 
undertaking of Julian, admitted even by liiose who dispute 
or deny the miraculous character of those &cta — Early death 
of Julian. 

£ari.t in the fourth century of the Christian sera, 
the religion of Christ being established bj the Ro- 
man Emperor Constantine, and the civil and ecclesi- 
astical rights of Christians secured to them bj law, 
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the whole system of Paganism rapidly sank into in- 
significance and neglect. 

We need not insist upon the miraculous nature 
of the evidence hy which it pleased the Almighty 
disposer of events to confirm in the mind of Con- 
stantine, a helief in the Divine origin of Christianity. 
Suffice it to say, that the Christian religion was es- 
tablished by lawy by this emperor, who died in the 
sixty fifth year of his age, after having received 
Christian baptism ; a participation in which sacra- 
ment, a misconception of its true nature had indu- 
ced him too long to postpone. 

Constantine was succeeded by three sons, Con- 
stantine, Constantius, and Constans. Of his other 
relations, all were put to death by the lawless sol- 
diers, except two sons of his brother Julius, — Gallus 
and Julian ; the latter of whom, at the period of his 
uncle's death, had only attained the age of eight 
years. This Julian, having being educated in the be- 
lief of the Christian religion, procured for himself. 

Death of the ^^'^'"fiT ^^^ short reign as successor of 
emperor Con- Constantius, who died November 3rd, 

BtaiitlUB. A TN > 1 T r ' i»rr* 

A. D. 361, the disgraceful title of The 
Apostate, and, has obtained, as the 
champion of the last struggles of expiring pagan* 
ism* an ignominious immortality. 

Julian waSy beyond all doubt, a man of genius 
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and great capacity. Some authors, indeed, have 
laboured to establish the mediocrity of his parts 
and endowments ;* and it cannot be denied, that he 
was superstitious in a high degree, and strongly ad- 
dicted to a belief in magical arts. That he was de- 
ficient in understanding, does, however, by no means 
follow. Nothing can be more likely to lead to de- 
lusive conclusions than the practice of weighing the 
characters of past ages in modern scales. Alex- 
ander the Great, a man undeniably of extraordinary 
genius, was, in his way, as superstitious as Julian 
himself; and among our own countrymen, more 
than one eminent man might be named, who, in the 
matter of superstition, was nowise in advance of 
the age in which he lived. 

Be it then allowed, that by the general tenor of 
his conduct, as well as by the adroitness with which 
he set about the accomplishing of his favourite pro- 
ject, — the restoration and reformation of paganism, — 
Julian proved himself a man of consummate ability. 
He failed indeed : as man mtist fail, when his efforts 
are directed against the most High ; but those per- 
sons are no judicious defenders of Christianity who 
attempt unfairly to depreciate the talents of its 
opponents. 

* Tid. Mosheim's Ecol. Hist. Cent. IT* 
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To REFORM the pagan system of religion s^as 
Julian's first object. To re-establish it, precisely 
on the old footing, he felt to be impossible. The 
light of Christianity had penetrated into its ^ dark 
places/' and making visible its deformity and folly, 
had rendered the one hateful and the other con- 
temptible. With sound judgment, then, the apos- 
tate, in his endeavour to restore heathenism, direct- 
ed his e£^rts to three principal points ; namely, to 
the coDcealing, by philosophical or moral allegories, 
of the real nature and origin of the pagan worship ; 
to the establishing of a system of ecclesiastical polity, 
similar in its character to that which prevailed in 
the Christian church ; and to the correcting of the- 
morals of all ranks of his subjects, especially those 
of the priests. 

With these views, and with the help of his favourite 
sect of philosophers, the Platonists, Julian entered 
upon a systematical attempt to refine the theology 
of paganism. Availing himself of an unlimited free- 
dom of interpretation, and having recourse to the 
most forced allusions and unfounded etymologies, he 
professed to discover, under the mask of fiction aad 
fable, that occult wisdom which the prudence of an« 
tiquity had thus concealed ; while, at the same time, 
he gratified the taste of the populace for display, by 
<< |he grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding^ 
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Victims, the smoke of incense, and solemn trains of 
priests and prophets.*^ In imitation of the Chris- 
tians from whose faith he had apostatized, he caused 
lectures on religion to he puhliclj delivered hy 
regularly appointed readers ; settled the orders of 
the different parts of the pagan service ; and caused 
stated hours of prayer to he rigorously ohserved. He 
established schools for the education of youth in 
the pagan religion and literature ; and erected ho8« 
pitals for the sick, and alms-houses for the poor. 
He was accustomed to observe, that *<the Gali» 
leans,*' by .which contemptuous appellation he 
stigmatized the followers of Christ, had strength- 
ened their party by their singular benevolence ; and 
that paganism had suffered by a neglect of this vir- 
tue on the part of its votaries. In a letter, still ex- 
tant, he bears powerful testimony to the efficacy of 
'* that faith," which alone ** worketh by love,** by the 
remarkable declaration, — <*these Galileans relieve 
both their own poor, and ours." He commanded ' 
magistrates to punish vice, and sedulously to watch 
over the public morals and manners. Availing him- 
self of his own Christian knowledge, and thus steal- 
ing fire from heaven, he taught, that universal be- 
nevolence ought to be practised, that loen should re* 
turn good for evil, and shew kindness even to their 

* 

eaeroies. Profiting by the pattern exhibited by the 

v2 
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Christian pastors, he exhorted the heathen priests, 
so to live, as to furnish, bj their conduct, an ex- 
ample of the lessons which they taught. He direct- 
ed, that they should avoid places of public enter- 
tainment, and also, every species of sordid gratifica* 
tion; and that they should devote themselves to 
prayer and to the duties of their sacred office ; re- 
lying constantly upon the hopes which " the g^ds" 
held out to mortals, of happiness after death. 

Thus systematically did the subtle apostate, in 
his impious attempt to subvert Christianity, avail 
himself of many of the precepts of that Divine re- 
ligion. Nor did he confine himself to legislation 
or exhortation. Having, on his accession to the 
imperial throne, repealed the laws then recently en- 
acted against idolatry, and repaired, embellished, 
and re-opened the heathen temples, he publicly and 
daily offered, in his own person, and with due 
regal pomp, a solemn sacrifice ; thus affording to 
his subjects an example of personal devotion not al • 
ways exhibited even by Christian princes. 

While, however, Julian perceived and acknow- 
ledged the excellence of Christian practice, and 
would gladly have promoted it among his heathen 
subjects, he needed to learn, that the fruits of 
Christianity can spring only from the faith which 
he was labouring to destroy. 
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Perhaps, a more systematic and well-conducted 
attempt than this of Julian, to preserve Christian 
PRACTICE, Christian principles being repudiat- 
ed, was never made ; and its utter failure furnishes 
a valuable comment upon the scriptural direction, 
** either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; or 
else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt ; 
for the tree is known by his fruit " 

It was not, however, simply by his efforts in sup- 
port of paganism, that Julian attempted to banish 
Christianity from his dominions. While he con- 
fiscated the revenues of the Christian clergy, and 
conferred them upon the heathen priests, he had 
the wisdom to abstain, at least in a great measure, 
from open and direct persecution. " The blood of 
martyrs,** he believed to be " the seed of the church ;" 
and to imitate the barbarities of Dioclesian and 
other persecutors, would, as he well knew, have the 
ultimate effect of augmenting the numbers of the 
Christians, while upon his own memory, it would 
leave an indelible stain. By a refinement of policy, 
therefore, scarcely to have been expected from a man 
of his impetuous temperament, he professed univer- 
sal toleration, and employed against the objects of 
his aversion, no weapons, the use of which could 
be pronounced to be absolutely inconsistent with 
that profession. In an age and country in which 

f3 
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fire and sword had been the usual arms of the im- 
perial opponents of the religion of Chrbt, satire 
and ridicule might perhaps, be regarded as insig- 
nificant and comparatively harmless weapons ; but 
those persons who are the best qualified to form a 
judgment upon this point, will probably be disposed 
to allow, that Julian evinced a deep knowledge of 
human nature, when he made choice of this mode of 
attack. 

Another heavy blow was aimed at Christianity 
by the profound policy of Julian, by means of the 
suppression of learning among those who professed 
the Christian religion. Christians were directly 
forbidden to teach; and indirectly forbidden to 
learn ; the wily emperor being well aware, that 
Christian parents would, for the most part, prevent 
their children from resorting to the pagan schools ; 
and that Christian youths of more mature age, 
would be deterred from the same practice, by their 
own scruples* Deprived thus, of the advantages of 
a liberal education, — a loss much more to be de- 
plored than that of wealth or honours — Julian 
doubtless hoped, that the Christian church must, in 
time, degenerate into a congregation of ignorant 
enthusiasts, incapable of defending the truth of their 
own doctrines, or of detecting the fallacies of 
pagan philosophy. Notwithstanding^ however, the 
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utmost efforts of this artful oppressor, assisted as he 
was by the advice and co-operatiou of the most 
learned philosophers of the period, ^* the foolishness 
of God" was proved to be " wiser than men." 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the efforts which 
were directed by the imperial infidel against the 
Christians who lived under his government ; we are 
now to speak of an attack levelled against the very 
foundations of Christianity itself. 

It required less sagacity than Julian possessed, 
to perceive, that the truth of the Christian religion 
was involved in the accomplishment of prophecy ; 
consequently, he was well aware, that if he could 
falsify any one well-known scriptural prediction, 
he would, thereby, disprove that exclusive claim 
to a Divine origin, which distinguished Christi- 
anity from every other religion. 

Among the remarkable prophecies extant in the 
Christian Scriptures, those which referred to the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, had pre- 
eminently fixed the attention of mankind. The 
signal accomplishment of these prophecies by the 
arms of Titus, and the subsequ^it dispersion of the 
Jews, had been, during a period of nearly three 
hundred years the subjects of triumphant appeal by 
the Christians, as supplying an irrefragable argument 
in support of the truth of revelation. To furnish a 
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palpable refutation of this argument, was the bold 

and impious design of Julian, when, 

takes to rebidld in the year 363, he undertook to re- 
thcJewishTem- ^^^^^ ^^e Jewish worship, and to re- 

build that temple, of which it had been 
declared by the Messiah himself, that 
not one stone should be left upon another. 

This was, indeed, a mode of attack, which, had 
its success been possible, must have been allowed 
to a£Pbrd strong evidence of the sound judgment of 
the apostate. Effectually to reform paganism, by 
mitigating its absurdities, and refining its grossness, 
was an attempt to which even his genius must have 
proved unequal ; and open persecution of the Chris- 
tians, would, he well knew, be followed by a reaction 
favorable to them and to their principles : but the 
falsification of one single distinct scriptural predic- 
tion would have shaken the very foundation upon 
which their faith rested ; and would in fact, have 
reduced the religion of Christ to a level with the 
worship of Jupiter. It is, therefore, no matter of 
wonder, that the imperial pagan devotee engaged in 
this enterprise with intense ardour ; or that the is- 
sue of it was expected, by the partisans of the em- 
peror, with hope, not unmixed with fear ; and by the 
Christians, with that triumphant confidence, which 
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their belief in the sure word of prophecy as record- 
ed in the Scriptures of truth, could not but inspire. 

The whole Roman world, therefore, looked 
anxiously on, while the workmen addressed them- 
selves to their task. The issue is well known. ** God 
left not himself without witness." A fearful earth- 
quake and tempest, accompanied by flames issuing 
from the ground, rendered it impossible to lay the 
foundations of the new temple ; the labourers enga- 
ged in the work were killed, scorched, or dispersed ; 
and the materials consumed ; and this, not once only, 
but on repeated attempts. Such briefly, are the 
facts of this interposition of Divine Providence, as 
established by the evidence of contemporary authors ; 
one of whom at least,* was a zealous pagan, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of the emperor. 

Other circumstances were, in later times, added 
to the account of which the outline above given com- 
prises the main features ; but, although some of 
these added circumstances bear evident marks of 
superstition or exaggeration, none of them imply 
the slightest contradiction. 

The FACTS of this remarkable passage of history 
are unquestioned and unquestionable ; and they are 
such as have produced upon the understandings of 
multitudes both of pagans and Christians, a con vie < 

* Ammianus MaroeUinui. 
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tioD, that they can be explained only on the supposi- 
tion of Divine interposition. Still these facts are 
of such a nature, that it is just possible for a cap- 
tious mind, or one previously inclined towards infi- 
delity, to ascribe them to what are called natural 
causes. Let it however, be considered, that the 
highest earthly potentate, had deliberately under- 
taken to falsify the prophecies of the Almighty ; 
that he had declared Christianity to be an imposture; 
and was in the act of putting his assertion to the 
to the test, before the eyes of the whole pagan and 
Christian worlds ; that a mountain which had never 
till that critical «K)ment, except at the hour of the 
crucifixion, undergone any convulsion, and which has 
never, since that critical moment suffered any species 
of commotion, did, at that crisis, pour forth a vol- 
canic eruption; that this convulsion was confined 
to the precise spot where the impious test was ap- 
plied ; that it was repeated as often as the attempts 
of the bold apostate were repeated ; and that it ceas- 
ed for ever when those attempts were finally relin- 
quished ; let all thb be impartially considered, and 
it will perhaps, be found difficult accurately to de- 
termine, how far the fact of natural causes, opera- 
ting AT SUCH A CBISIS, and IN SUCH A MANNER, falls 

short, in its practical effects upon the mind, of an 
actual miracle. 
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One observation which here naturally suggests 
itself, shall conclude this sketch. 

It appears to be among the Creator's established 
modes of dealing wiih his creatures, to give them, 
on important points, sufficient but not oyeb- 
WHELMING evidence. It is His pleasure to try 
whether we will submit to such a degree of evi- 
dence as He sees it fit to afford to us, and as would 
suffice to a candid and humble mind. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more displeasing to that God who ** seeth 
not as man seeth,** than that spirit of unbelief, upon 
which mortals are apt to pride themselves, and 
which they dignify by the names of cautious inves- 
tigation, independence of mind, or philosophical acu- 
men ; and this incredulous turn of mind leads men, 
especially, to account, or to attempt to account for 
whatever appears to be miraculous, by what they 
call naturcd causes. The miraculous consequences 
of the striking of the rock by Moses, has not only 
been explained away, but the great Lawgiver has 
even been reviled for wilfully deceiving the Israel- 
ites, by pretending thus to bring water from the 
rock; and the shining of his face on his coming 
down from the Mount, has been confidently asserted 
to have been produced only by the reflection, from 
his countenance, of yolcanic flames. In the saope 
spirit of incredulity, the appearance of the directing 
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star, to the wise men of the East, has been cayilled 
at ; and the supernatural darkening of the sun at 
the Crucifixion, denied ; and thus, whether the 
whole of an occurrence spoken of in the Bible as 
miraculous, be denied, or whether undeniable facts 
be explained as having been occasioned by natural 
causes, the interference of an overruling Providence 
is, in both cases, alike excluded. 

With respect to. the miraculous obstacles which 
defeated the impious undertaking of Julian, there is 
a mass of incontrovertible evidence ; and it is ma- 
terial to observe, that, even by those who argue upon 
the supposition, that the whole narrative may be 
satisfactorily explained upon the principles of natur- 
al philosophy, the tbuth of the facts is taken 
for granted. 

Paganism never, in any age, could boast of so ac« 

complished and zealous a devotee as the Apostate 

JniiiAN ; and it may be regarded as an instance of 

the superintending Providenbe of that God who 

continually protects His church, that the career of 

this formidable enemy of Christianity was speedily 

brought to a close. He died in the year of our Lord 

363, after a reign of one year and eight 

Death of juli- months, in the thirty second year of his 
AN the Apos- . 

tate. age ; having laboured to subvert Chris- 

, A. D. 363. tianity and to restore paganism, by all 

the means which human ingenuity could 
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devise, and with an ardour and perseverance scarcely 
to be surpassed. The failure of the efforts of this ex- 
traordinary man can be accounted for only on the 
ground, that those efforts were directed against that 
Church of which the Redeemer has declared, that 
"the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.*' 
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GREGORY THE GREAT. 



Date of the Introduction of Christianity into Britain — PeiiSBcn- 
tion of Dioclesian — Monachism introduced into England — 
Extirpation of Chrisiianity by the Saxon Inyaders — ^Tbe 
Heptarchy — Gregory the Great — Sketch of his History — His 
mission to England headed by Augustine — His piety, energy, 
and perseverance — Conversion to Christianity of EthelbeTt, 
King of Kent — ^The Litany composed and various services of 
the English Church arranged by Gregory — Character of 
Gregory the Great — Gregory a Pope only in kamb. The 
three distinguishing marks of the Papacy not matured in hia 
tipie* 

The precise date of the introduction of the Christian 
religion into our Island, is involyed in much obscu- 
rity. Gildas, who wrote his history in the earlj 
part of the sixth century, and who is the most an* 
tient of British historians, states, that he could find 
no records of the religious affairs of Britain during 
the period of its subjection to the Romans. The 
concurring testimony, however, of other writers, cor* 
roborated by a variety of circumstances, seems to 
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sanction the belief, that the light of the Gospel, 
reached this island before the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian sera. There are, indeed, 
writers who maintain, that the Gospel was preached 
in England during the Apostolic age, and even by 
some of the apostles themselves. Be this as it maj, 
there is sufficient eyidence, that Christianity was 
early planted in Britain, and became firmly rooted 
there, during the period in which the Romans held 
possession of *the island; and in the 
time of Dioclesian, who became Era- giJJ tor^. ' 
peror in the year of our Lord 3(84, and a d 284 
ceased to reign in the year 305, we 
find the British Christians so increased in numbers 
and in notoriety, as tb become victims of the atro- 
cious persecution which raged throughout the Ro- 
man Empire. On the abdication of 
Dioclesian, the Christians of Britain, Di^{^. ""^ 
being protected by Constantius Chlo- . jy ^^ 
rus, emerged from the hiding-places to 
which they had retired during the late persecution, 
repaired their ruined churches, and re-established 
the rites of satsred worship. External prosperity 
is not, however, always favourable, in Christian 
communities,' to internal piety ; and the British 
Church, which, during the storm of persecution, 
had held fast its ^' charity, and faithi and patience," 
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« left its first love/' during the sunshiae of impe" 
rial protection, and became 'divided against itself." 
Magnificent churches were erected, and those 
duties of religious worship, which, in the time of 
danger, had been discharged with simplicity and 
privacy, were now, in the season of security, per- 
formed with ostentatious pomp; but the spirit of 
piety, had, in a great measure, eyaporated. Fasts 
and festivals were multiplied; '^ the mechanism of 
devotion" was established on a scale of splendour 
which vied with that displayed in Pagan worship ; 
partly from vanity and the spirit of imitation, and 
partly from the delusive hope of thereby facilitating 
the conversion of the neighbouring heathens, the 
Christian clergy were induced to adopt many of the 
more imposing ceremonies of pagan worship, as well 
as the variegated habits of the pagan priests ; the 
churches, decorated with pictures of saints and mar- 
tyrs, differed little, in appearance, from the heathen 
temples ; and the spiritual character of the Christi- 
an religion was wellnigh lost and forgotten, amid a 
multitude of incongruous rites and ceremonies. 

Mankind is ever prone to extremes ; and before 
the close of the fourth century, the monastic super- 
stition, — ^which, during the previous century, had 
been called into existence by Anthony the Egyptian 
•—had penetrated into Britain. The austerities of 
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Anthony himself, as well as of the primitive monks 
in general, were excessive ; and altogether at yari- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel of Christ. As 
the wealth of the monkish communities increased, — 
in consequence of hequests from the richer memhers 
of their own fraternity, or from other causes — sloth 
and self*indulgence, and other yices, as unchristian 
as their former voluntary penances, gained ground 
among them ; and effectually obscured that gospel 
light, which, notwithstanding their many errors, 
these self-secluded men might otherwise have been 
the means of preserving, amid the thickening dark- 
ness around thenu We must not, however, forget, 
-—as an illustration of the general truth, that the 
worst evils are usually attended by some counter-^ 
balancing good — that it is mainly to the industry 
of the monks in multiplying copies of the works 
of the Greek and Roman classics, as well as of many 
of the writings of the early Fathers of the Church, 
that we are indebted, not only for the preservation 
of those invaluable monuments of genius or of piety, 
but also, for that revival of literature, which, in due 
time, effected a revolution in the intellectual and 
social condition of Europe. 

About the middle of the fifth century, j^^ Saxons 
the landing of the Saxons in England, Jj^^d in Eng- 
-— an event as fiital to the political, sa x.D. 449. 

o 
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to the reli^ous interests of the ill-judging natives 
-who had applied to them for protection and assist- 
ance, was speedily followed hy the extirpation of 

Christianity in such British proyinces as were re- 
duced to suhjection by the Saxon invaders; and 
heathenism, with all its horrors, regained a footing 
in the land. At length however, when, in the time 
of the Heptarchy, the Saxons had become natural- 
ized in Britain, and had formed alliances with the 
antient inhabitants of the country, their animosity 
against the Christian religion decreased ; and the 

M maice of ^^'^'^^^ff® ^^ Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
EthelbertKing in the year 570, with the Christian 

Christian Prin- Princess Bertha, the daughter of the 
cess Bertha, p^g^^ji^ Ki^^^ Caribert, or Cherebert, 

A. D. 570. paved the way for the introduction of 
Christianity into the southern portion of Great Bri- 
tain. 

At this conjuncture, the providence of God pro- 
vided for the Anglo-Saxons, (thus previously, in 
some measure disposed to listen to the preaching of 
the Gospel), the means of instruction ; and this 
through the instrumentality of the Bishop of Rome. 
Scarcely any historical character has provoked 
more discussion among contending writers, than 
that of Greqcbt the First, usually called The 
Great ; and, by the members of the Romish com- 
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munion, distinguished by the title of 
St. Gregory. This Prelate occupied of G^l^'^1 
the Pontifical chair from the year of ^8** 
our Lord 590 to the year 604— a peri- A. D. 590-604. 
od of something more than thirteen years and a 
half; and the simple fact, that his character has, 
by some authors, been most vehemently lauded, and 
by others, still more extravagantly vilified, is suffi- 
cient to prove its claims to earnest and impartial 
consideration. 

The main circumstances of the personal and 
family history of this remarkable man, are sufficient- 
ly well known. He was a Roman, by birth ; of a 
family of the highest nobility ; and not the first of 
his race who was raised to the papal throne. Hav- 
ing attentively studied the Roman jurisprudence, 
and being eminent in all the secular knowledge of 
his day, he was promoted, in early life, by Justin I, 
the nephew and successor of the renowned Justini- 
an, to the office of Prsefect of the city of Rome ; and 
discharged the duties of that important station with 
singular prudence, impartiality, and j ustice. Being, 
however, disposed towards religious contemplation, 
he retired, while still young, to the seclusion of a 
cloister ; and devoting his large possessions, here- 
ditary and acquired, to the use of the Church, by 
founding and endowing several monasteries, he em* 

g2 
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ployed his retirement to the b^st adyiuitage» hj 
sedulously applying himself to the Study of re%iony 
and the practice of prayer and meditation. From 
this devotional solitude, he was forcibly withdrawn, 
during the reign of tiie Emperor Maurice ; and, a- 
gainst hisowQ inclination,elevatedtothe Seeof Rome. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that the sincerity of 
a humility so unusual, has been questioned or dis- 
credited. Happily, however, the general character 
of Gregory, and the spirit in which he discharged 
the duties of the episcopal o£Bice thus forced upon 
him, were such as have constrained the majority of 
those who have undertaken to estimate his eharac- 
ter, to acquit him of the charge of hypocrisy. His 
enlarged benevolence, the strictness of his moral 
deportment, and his persevering endeavours to en- 
force upon his clergy of every rank, such a course 
of conduct as befitted their sacred order, have been 
disputed by none : and the more deeply and minute- 
ly we examine into such evidence as the nature of 
the case admits, the more stable will become our 
conviction, that these virtues and excellences sprang, 
not from a thirst of human applause, but from those 
Chbistian PBiNciPiiES, of which Christian prac- 
tice is the genuine and necessary fruit. 

The conduct of this Roman Prelate with regard 
to the conversion of the English, has been much cen« 
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sured by some writers^ who, misled by their zeal a- 
gaidst popery, have attributed his efforts in that Chris - 
tian cause, solely or mainly to the grasping and do- 
mineering spirit which has too often characterized 
the occupants of the papal chair ; forgetting, that 
those of the Britons, who,— -amid the pagan dark- 
ness which, since the advent of the Saxons had over- 
spread the land,— ^had held fast the profession of 
Christianity, were no more Pbotestants, than the 
Roman Christians at that time, were, properly speak* 
ing. Papists* On this subject we may be permit- 
ted to quote the words of an author deeply and ac- 
curately versed in the ecclesiastical records of the 
period.* ^ Gregory,** says the pious and candid his- 
torian of the Church of Christ, ** was no pope ; nor 
had the Britons separated from the general church 
and formed a purer establishment of their own.-— 
Superstition and ecclesiastical power, in the excess, 
adhered indeed to the conduct of the Roman prelate, 
as the fault of the agef not of his temper ; and if he 
had perfectly avoided the fashionable evils of his 
time, he would have been, I had almost said, more 
than human. But the ideM peculiarly popish, were 
not yet matured in the church. ♦««*** 
I ought to profit by the mistakes of others ; that 

» Vide Mflncp's History of the Church of Chrkt, Vol. III., 
Csnt. VL, Chap. 7. 

q3 
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is, I ought to forget mj own times and connexions ; 
to transplant myself into the age of which I write ; 
to make liberal allowances for its customs and pre- 
judices ; and to enable the reader, from facts them- 
scItcs, to form his own judgment.'' 

The principal £ELcts of Gregory the Great's famous 
mission to Eugland, together with the incident by 
means of which his attention was directed to the 
spiritual condition of the British people, and an ar- 
dent desire for their conversion excited in his mind, 
are familiar to every well-informed reader. This 
desire was conceived by Gregory before his conse- 
cration to the See of Rome ; and nothing but the af- 
fectionate attachment of his fellow-citizens, who re- 
fused to consent to his departure on so hazardous an 
expedition, prevented him from conducting, in per- 
son, a mission to our island. Energy and perseve- 
rance were, however, essential parts of the character 
of Gregory ; his pious purpose, though 
rregory the postponed, was never forgotten, or re- 
the Gospel in linquished ; and in the year 597) after 
England. his>levation to the Pontifical Chair, 

A. D. 597. ii ^2^ accomplished by the actual land- 
ing upon the British shore of a Christian mission 
headed by Augustine, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Such a mission, to such a country— i 
a country plunged afresh into all the horrors of bar^ 



Auffostinc 
by Gregoi 
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barism and idolatry — was no light undertaking ; and 
the faith and zeal of these Christian missionaries 
had well nigh proved unequal to their arduous en- 
terprize. Contemplating, while on their journey, 
the dangers to which they believed themselves like- 
ly to be exposed, their hearts failed them ; and Au- 
gustine was sent back, by his brother monks, to in- 
treat from Gregory, a discharge from the danger- 
ous service. The prelate encouraged them to per- 
severe in their work, — exhorted them to expect Di- 
vine assistance and protection — reminded them of 
the evil of looking back, after having once put the 
hand to the plough — ^implored them not to be de- 
terred by real difficulties, or by real or imaginary 
dangers — and finally set before them the prospect of 
the heavenly rest, in the enjoyment of which he 
trusted, that he and they might, together, eternally 
rejoice in the happy fruits of their self-denying la- 
bours. Thus encouraged, these Christian monks 
persevered in their purpose ; and on their arrival 
in this country found the execution of their design 
providentially facilitated by a remarkable concur- 
rence of favourable circumstances. Ethelbert, cer- 
tainly the greatest and best of the monarchs of the 
Heptarchy, and a prince who by the gpracious pro« 
vidence of God, held the sovereignty of Kent du- 
ring the unusually protracted period of half a cen- 
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tary — heingt through the influence of his excellent 
Qaeen, Bertha, disposed to regard with &TOur the 
enterprize of these devoted missionariesy assigned 
to their leader, Augostine, and to his associates — ^in 
number about forty — a temporary habitation in ihe 
island of Thanet ; and soon afterwards, in conse- 
quence, probably of the same influence, granted to 
them a solemn audience* The missionaries by the 
direction of Gregory, had taken with them French 
interpreters; and through their instrumentality, 
they informed King Ethelbett, that they had 
** brought him the best news in the world, eren the 
offer of eternal life, and the endless enjoyment of 
God," They proceeded to anounce to him <<the 
glad tidings of salvation;" and that they truly 
preached to him *' Christ crucified," and expliuned 
aright the fundamental doctrines of the Grospel, 
may be inferred from the reply of the Kentish King« 
He spoke of ihe*^ good newi* which they brought — 
and as the Historian of the Church observes, if 
Augustine's sermon had been merely a system of 
moral duties, how could that be called <'ooox> news?" 
The same writer* proceeds thus : << All the difficult 
ty, with Ethelbert, was to heliete what they pro > 
mised ; the very same difficulty which strikes all un- 
renewed minds, at the first hearing of the GospeL 

*yide History of the Church, Vol. III., Cent. VI., Chap.7. 
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* * * Ethelbert, a prudent and sensible prince, 
though, as yet, at least, bj no means convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, sees no suspicious mark in 
the language and conduct of the preachers. The 
air of genuine sincerity is simple, and above the 
possibility of imitation. The King of Kent could 
see no selfish motive that was likely to influence 
these men. They spake with an earnestness that 
showed their own conviction of the excellency of 
their doctrine, and their desire of profiting their 
fellow creatures. Not an atom of gain was to be 
acquired to the See of Rome : the whole mission 
was disinterested. Hence the candid prince was in- 
duced to give them countenance ; and the Gospel 
appears to have been preached, by these missiona- 
ries, in plainness and sincerity." 

Subsequently, King Ethelbert fixed the habita* 
tion of Augustine at Canterbury, of which See he 
was afterwards consecrated Archbishop. His con- 
duct and that of his companions, when settled in 
this city, was in accordance with their Christian 
profession. Whatever may be thought concerning 
the miraculous powers with which their own age 
certainly believed these Christian missionaries to be 
gifted, it is certain, that numbers, including Ethel* 
bert himself, ^believed and were baptised," and 
did credit by their lives to the holy religion which 
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they professed. An archbishop of York, and yari* 
ous bishops were subsequently consecrated ; church-^ 
es were built, or repaired ; and ministers appointed. 
The Litany and some other parts of the public ser- 
vices of religion, still, in substance, in use among 
ourselves, were composed by Gregory. Such were 
the rudiments of that English Church, which, 
having outlived so many storms, is still, and as we 
trust, will, by the blessing of Almighty God, con« 
tinue to be, through ages yet to come, a stronghold 
of scriptural truth. 

It is the more desirable, that religious students, 
and young persons in particular, should be furnish- 
ed with the means of forming a just judgment of 
the general character of Gregory the First, and 
of his conduct and motives with respect to the con- 
version of the English, because these matters have 
been much misunderstood or misrepresented, by 
some popular historians. Hume, in particular, is, 
as migh the expected from his sceptical turn of mind, 
much more anxious to impress his readers with a 
sense of Gregory's deficiency in classical taste, than 
to exhibit in a true light his Christian zeal and cha- 
rity. Superstition was, indeed, one of the evils 
which characterized the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, and Gregory the First, like his contemporaries, 
was deeply tainted with it ; classical taste, also, was, 
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at this period, at a low ebb, and this, as much in the 
case of Pagan philosophers, as of Christian authors 
or teachers. But though the * Roman prelate and 
Augustine his missionary ought not to be compa- 
red with the antient orators of Greece and Rome, 
yet Gregory, if measured with the most learned 
men of his own age, would be found to deserre no 
contempt. The ambition of which some historians 
accuse this Christian pontiff, is a graver charge ; 
and one which is probably rather grounded upon 
the acknowledged vigour and energy of his charac- 
ter, and upon the excess of authority and of juris- 
diction which the growing superstition of the times 
had already conceded to the Roman See, than upon 
any unbecoming arrogance in the conduct of this in- 
dividual Prelate.* It is true, that the power vest- 
ed in the Supreme Pontiff, was already sufficiently e- 
normous to supply abundant fuel to the passion of am- 
bition : it had in fact inflamed that passion in the 
minds of some of Gregory's predecessors ; and did 
so inflame it in those of many of his successors, as 
to lead to exhibtions of popish arrogance and domi- 
nation which eventually disposed men, in a more en- 
lightened age, to free themselves from chains which 
had been forged and riveted by igpaorance and su- 

* *' Pope Gregory the Great/* writes Justin/' was an ambi- 
tiotuB, insolent prelatei under the tnatk qfhumiHty, 
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perstition. To Gregory the First, however, this vast 
power was a source of genuine and conscientious 
anxiety. He '' enduretT his Bishopric, rather than 
** enjo^geP' it ; not, indeed, from any lack of ca- 
pacity for government ; for no age ever saw a Bish- 
op more active, firm, and circumspect ; hut because, 
possessing ** spiritual life and sensibility," he deeply 
felt the /< deadening influence" of the pressure of a 
^'tumult" of cares. His own diocese was sufficiently 
extensive to call into excercise even hU vigorous and 
laborious energy ; and to this it must be added, that 
the right of general superintendence over the whole 
of Christendom, was already, by public opinion, at- 
tached to the Roman See. 

Of the manner in which Gbeooby the Gbeat 
discharged his numerous duties, his own epistles 
afford sufficient indications. The Historian of the 
Church of Christ, who had deeply studied the cha- 
acter of this pontiff, and who gives copious extracts 
from his writings, pronounces upon him the follow* 
ing judgment : ** Discipline^ and indefatigable at* 
tention to order, justice, mercy, and piety, mark all 
his proceedings. « ♦ ♦ * Humimty and 

THS FEAR 07 GOD WSBE HIS BULIKG DISPOSITIONS ; 

and it is evident to a careful observer of Gregory, 
that he exerted authority in full consistency with 
these. Moreover, he found time to expound the 
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Scriptures ; to perform the office of a sedulous pas- 
tor ; and to write much for the instruction of man- 
kind. Deeply must the spirit of that man have 
been impressed with the prospects and hopes of im- 
mortality, who, amidst bodily infirmities, and in 
times of public perplexity, could persevere in such 
a course of arduous labours'*.* The same historian 
speaking in the next chapter of his History, of the 
conduct of Gregory with regard to the emperors 
Maurice and Phocas — a passage in the life of the 
Roman ponti£P which has subjected him to the heavy 
accusation of ingratitude . towards a good emperor, 
and of flattery towards his usurping and profligate 
successor — uses the following ^strong terms : <* It 
is impossible for any impartial person, who has at-* 
tended to the spirit and conduct of Gbegoby as ex- 
hibited in his pastoral memoirs, not to feel a con- 
viction of the eminent piety, integrity, and humility 
of this bishop." He then enters upon an examina- 
tion of the facts upon which these grievous charges 
against Gregory are founded ; and thus, while he 
himself acquits the prelate of blame, declaring, that 
in his much condemned letter to the usurper Phocas, 
he sees, *< nothing unworthy of the piety and patriot- 
ism of Gregory, but much of his wonted care for 

•Vid. Milner's Hist, of the Church. Vol. III. Ceat. VI, 
Chap. 5. 
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the good of the cliuroh and the public/' he enables 
his readers to judge for themselves, concerning the 
justice of his decision. We are sometimes apt to 
be unduly influenced by names. Estimating at a 
high rate — and none can estimate it too highly — ^the 
blessing of the Refobmation, we, perhaps, allow 
ourselves to regard a Pofe of the sixth century in 
the same light with pontiffs bearing, indeed, the 
same title, but living at a period when the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome had risen to a height 
which rendered separation from her necessary, on 
the part of all who desired to "keep the faith of 
Jesus." Popery, as it ought never to be forgotten, 
is a corrupted form of Christianity. The begin-- 
nings, indeed, of some of its most fatal errors might 
be discerned even before the time of Gregory ; and 
those errors " grew with the growth, end strength- 
ened with the strength," of the superstitious dark- 
ness of the middle ages ; nay, in some respects, — 
for instance, in the inordinate authority allowed by 
public opinion to belong to the Roman pontifl^, in 
consideration of his being regarded as the successor 
of St. Peter, and in some other important points — 
the energetic character of Gregory, together with 
his eminent piety, tended to foster the prevalent 
erroneous belief; but still, this Christian pontiff was 
a Pope only in name. His pre-eminence was dis- 
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interested ; his power was exerted most beneficiallj ; 
and lie pretended not to any thing like infallibility. 
The " seeds of Antichrist,"* were, it must be allow- 
ed, vigorously shooting ; and the reputation of 
Gregory contributed to mature the pernicious plant ; 
but idolatry, spiritual tyranny, and the doctrine of 
the merit of works, the thbee discbiminating 
MABKS OF THE PAPACY, had, as yet, no settled es- 
tablishment at Rome. Separation from the Romish 
communion was as yet un thought of ; for the errors 
and corruptions which eventually rendered separa- 
tion unavoidable, were as yet in their infancy. 

While, therefore, we acknowledge with unceasing 
gratitude, the debt which we owe to the heroes of 
THE Refobmation, we may still with perfect con- 
sistency, hold dear the memory of that Roman pre- 
late, who was the instrument employed by the Giver 
of all good, to re-establish, in this island, the know- 
ledge of the only '< name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we can be saved.'' 



♦Vid. Hist, of the Church, VoU III., Cent, VI., Chap. 8, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IMAGE WORSHIP. 

Images in churches used originslly either as mere omsments, 
or as incentiyes to devotion — ^Propensity of hnman nature to- 
wards idolatry — Idolatry prevalent both among Jews and 
Gentiles — ^The Idolatrons abuse of images becomes common 
in the Christian Church— The worship of images condemn- 
ed by Gregory the Great-^ Edict of Ihe Emperor Leo III, 
against Image-worship — Rebellion — Defeat of the imperial 
TVoops—Gregory II. the Fihst Popi— Gregory III. de- 
fends THB VSB of images — ^His haui^ty letter to the Empe- 
ror Leo— Deaths of Gregory III, Leo III, and Charles 
Martel— Iconoclasts— 'The Emperors, Constantine Coprony- 
mus, and his son, Leo IV, oppoeers of Image-worship— Irene, 
its defender— Solemn restoration of Image-worship by the 
second Council of Nice — Intercourse between Pope Adrian 
I, and Charlemagne — ^Alcuin— The British Churches untaint- 
ed by the prevalent idolatry— Convocation of i the Western 
Bishops by Charlemagne— The Carolin Books— The worship 
of images condemned by these books ; but their use sanction- 
ed—Idolatry may exist under various forms — Its Essencb 
consists in the departure of the heart from the living God- 
Ignorance and superstition at their height, in France, at the 
beginning of the eighth century — ^Adelard — ^Anscarius — ^De- 
termined opposition of the inhabitants of the Valleys of 
Piedmont, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to the 
errors of Popery — Approach of the Refobmation. 

Images appear to have been first introduced into 
phurches in the early part of the fourth centurj. 
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Originally they were considered and used, either as 
mere ornaments^ or as incentives to devotion, but 
tliat such^use, should have speedily degenerated in- 
to idolatrous abuse, need surprise none, who are du- 
ly sensible of the proneness of fallen man to depart 
from the spiritual worship of his Creator. 

This propensity to idolatry is displayed, in the 
Sacred history, in the strongest colours ; and the 
whole stream of experience verifies the inspired re- 
presentation. Man, a rational, though a fallen crea- 
ture, is endowed with faculties abundantly sufficient 
to enable him to discover, that there is an infinitely 
powerful and spiritual Being, to whom his worship 
and his best affections are due ; but he has nev- 
er, by the mere exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
" found out God, " and offered to Him spiritual wor- 
ship. Even when the Almighty, of old, was pleased 
to make Himself known, by a revelation of His cha- 
racter and attributes, to one highly favoured nation ; 
when He wrought, in the midst of that nation, the 
most stupendous miracles ; and vouchsafed to grant 
to various individuals, special tokens of his presence : 
that very people quickly departed from his service, 
and plunged themselves into the dark depths of idol- 
atry. 

Such having been the conduct of a people who had 
been led by the pillar and the cloud, who had been 

H 
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sustained by bread from heaven, and water from 
from the rock, and who had listened to ihe thunders 
of Mount Sinai ; we need not wonder, that other na« 
tions, not blessed with the spiritual advantages 
vouchsafed to the Jews, should have shown them- 
selves no less inclined to the worship of idols. The 
idea of an omnipotent Creator and Governor, who 
ought, in some manner, or under some form, to be 
worshipped, seems to pervade all mankind ; but of 
the Jehovah of the Scriptures ; the eternal, invisi- 
ble, all-perfect God ; a Being to be adored with the 
heart <* in spirit, and in truth,** without the interven- 
tion of created forms — of " stocks or stones," — ^the 
unassisted reason of man, has never enabled him to 
form a conception. Images or other sensible ob- 
jects, have, in all ages and countries, been used by 
him, in his natural state, as the means of assisting 
his labouring apprehension, in its attempts to form 
an idea of the invisible God : or if, in some cases, as 
among the antient Greeks, the gross follies of ma- 
terial idolatry have been repudiated by men of learn- 
ing and refinement, some philosophical imagination 
equally far removed from the Scriptural idea of the 
Deity, has been substituted in their place. The 
modes of idolatry are very various : but they difier 
little, either in their origin, or in their consequences. 
In all cases, man is lost in darkness and misery, if 
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he be not a worshipper of the true God ; and that, 
** in spirit and in truth." Whether, in opposition to 
the second commandment, he endeavour to represent 
the glory of the inyisible Godhead by visible images, 
or whether in opposition to the first, he imagine to 
himself a Deity different in his attributes and re- 
quirements, from the unchangeable Jehovah ; in 
either case, he builds for happiness and salvation up- 
on a false foundation, and insults, in the most direct 
manner, the majesty and the perfections of the Al- 
mighty. 

Prohibitions of the sin of idolatry, addressed to the 
antient church of God, are re- iterated in the Scrip* 
tures of the Old Testament. The Jews were not 
only forbidden to worship any but the true and liv- 
ing God, but they were forbidden to worship Jeho- 
vah Himself, by means of any images, or symbols 
whatever : and it is needless to add, that, both by the 
first and the second commandment, the ofiering of 
worship to the image or representation of any crea» 
ture was equally prohibited. Under the Gospel 
dispensation, the same prohibitions remained in force; 
but there was little need to urge them upon the pri- 
mitive Christians. Among tkeniy God in Christ was 
truly and spiritually worshipped. They called on 
the Gentiles to turn from their idols to serve the liv- 
ing God ; and living themselves by the faith of Je- 

h2 
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AOSi and '< walking in the fear of the Lord» and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost," idolatry, even under 
ita most specious forms, could find no admission int9 
their hearts ; they needed not its deceitful aids. It 
was not till the original purity and simpUcity of 
Christian faith and practice were sullied and cor- 
rupted, and till " the love of many had waxed cold," 
that men had recourse to the arts of sculpture and 
painting, in order, through their aid, to re-animate 
the expiring flame of their devotion. This ahuse 
having gained a footing in the Christian Church 
during the fourth century, instances of it before the 
dose of the fifth, were frequent ; and in the follow- 
ing century, the custom of adorning churches with 
pictures or images, was almost universal, both in the 
eastern and western world. Pictures^ purporting 
to be representations of the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
or the Apostles, were first admitted into Churches ; 
STATUES, OS IMAGES, representing the same per- 
ftons, being, for some time, excluded, as bearing too 
close a resemblance to the idols of the pagans. This 
exclusion, however, was but temporary ; and although 
both pictures and images, were originally introduc- 
ed into Christian Churches, as matters of ornament, 
ruinous consequences speedily followed their intro- 
duction. The downward path of error, has seldom, 
been trodden with more fatal celerity. These visi* 
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Me representations, Trhicb, at first, had been regard- 
ed as mere embellishments, were next considered 
and used, as aids to devotion ; and finally, actually 
worshipped. It continued, indeed, during some cen- 
turies, to be the doctrine of the church, that paintings 
and images should be regarded, not as objects of ado- 
ration ; but should be used only as the means of 
exciting holy a£Eections in the mind of the Christ- 
ian worshipper. The actual worship 

, Gregory the 

of them was condemned in the strong- Great con- 

est terms, and doubtless with the most worship of 
entire sincerity, by Gregory the Great, Image*, 
in the year of our Lord 601 ; nor does 
there occur, from that time to the beginning of the 
eighth century, any single instance of image -wob- 
SHIP being allowed or recognized by any Bishop, 
Council, or Pope, whatever ; but the imprudence 
of Gregory, who, while he condemned the worship 
of images, had yet ordered, that, for the instruction 
and comfort of theilltterale, their in use Churches 
should be continued, had produced most disastrous 
eoBsequenees. The spirit of idolatry increased with 
the increase of superstition, and' with the decay of 
pure Christianity ; and this fatal and popular cor- 
ruption, was thus, in fact, rendered permanent by 
the authority of Gregory the Great. It needs, there- 
fore, but little acquaintance with human nature gen- 

h3 
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erally, and with the growing superstition and igno- 
rance of the period in question, in particular, to pre- 
pare us to believe, that in such a time and under 
such circumstances, these visible and tangible objects 
quickly became, at least so far as the vulgar were 
concerned, the real and true objects of their adora*- 

^ „ tion. In fact, the worship avowedly 

The Emperor . 

Leo III, pub- rendered to these external objects by 
against Image- the monks and the populace about the 
worship. beginning of the eighth century, was 

A. D.726. gQ universal as to give occasion, in the 
year 726, to the famous edict against Image- worship* 
published by the Emperor Leo III, surnamed the 
Isaurian. Whether it were the design of this saga* 
cious and energetic prince, merely to abolish the 
idolatrous worship, which had gained a footing in 
the Church, or whether his purpose extended to the 
removal or destruction of the paintings and images 
which were the incentives to that worship, has been 
disputed. The event would rather lead us to con- 
clude the latter to have been his intention ; for his 
edict occasioned a war which disturbed both the east 
and the west. '* Rebellion trod on the heels of 
idolatry."* The outbreak in the islands of the 
Archipelago, and in the western part of Asia was 

* Vid. Milner'g Hiitory of the Church. Vol. iii, Cent viii. 
Chapters. 
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80011 quelled ; but the rebellion in Italy being en- 
couraged by Gregory the Second, — who, on account 
of his open defence of idolatry, may well be called the 
first Pope of Rome f — led to most serious results^ 
The imperial troops were defeated before Ravenna ; 
the tribute previously paid to the Greek Emperor 
was withdrawn ; and his authority in the Eeclesi- 
aatical States, never afterwards acknowledged. 

The zeal of Leo was not abated by these events, 
though his power was diminished. He persisted in 
his opposition to the idolatrous worship, which 
was defended by Gregory III. with a determination 
equal to that of his predecessor: with, however, 
this difference — ^that while the second Gregory de - 
fended the worship of images broadly and unre- 
servedly, the third prelate of that name, seema to 
have laid stress upon the supposed distinction be- 
tween worshipping an image, and using it as an 
incitement to devotion. This appears from the 
following extract from an arrogant letter written by 
him to Leo III : <* Because you are unlearned and 
ignorant,'' writes the haughty Pope, " we are ob- 
liged to write to you rude and gross addresses, but 
full of sagacity and the word of God. We conjure 
you to relinquish your pride, and to listen to us with 

fEven Gibbon styles this Bishop, the fovndbr of tKo 
Papal monarchy. 
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humilitj. You say, that we adore stones, walls, and 
boards. It is sot so ; but those symbols bring to our 
recollection the persons whose names they bear, and 
exalt our grovelling minds. We do not look upon 
them as divinities ; but if the image of Jesus be be- 
fore us, we say, ' Lord help us ;' if it be the image 
of his mother, we say, 'pray to thy son to save us:' 
if it be the image of a martyr, we say, ' St. Stephen, 
pray for us.' We might, having the power of St. 
Peter, decree punishments against you ; but let the 
curse abide upon you which you have pronounced 
against yourself. You ask us to assemble a general 
council; but of that there is no need- Do you 
abandon your opposition to images, and all will be 
well." " Certainly," observes the Historian of the 
Church of Christ, << this is the language of Anti- 
christ, supporting idolatry by pretences to infalli- 
bility, and despising both civil magistrates, and 
ecclesiastical councils." 

With respect to the distinction which Gregory III 
attempted to establish between worshipping images, 
and using them as helps to devotion, his own letter 
to Leo shews it to have been '< a distinction with- 
out a difference:" and, in the nature of things, such a 
distinction, when the unlettered and undistinguishing 
vulgar were directed to kneel before an image, must 
be felt to have been a mere subterfuge. The igno- 



I 
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rant worshipper, whose intellect has never been en- 
lightened, and whose heart is a stranger to the es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity, will infallibly ad- 
dress his prayer to the " present Deity" which lis 
placed before him, and is the object of his senses, 
rather than to the invisible God, whom he ought 
spiritually to approach through the '< one Mediater 
between God and man." Accordingly, this nice 
distinction, although often insisted upon by Popes 
and councils, had, in fact, in the minds of the great 
mass of worshippers, no existence ; and before the 
end of the seventh century, idolatry was so firmly 
esUblished in the eastern Church, and had insinuat- 
ed itself so widely among the western Christians, 
that it seems reasonable to believe, that it was this 
crying sin, — ^a sin constantly represented in the 
Scriptures as peculiarly offensive to the Almighty 
— ^which mainly brought upon Christendom the 
chastisement of which the Arabian false prophet and 
his successors were the instruments. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this sketch, 
and would be useless, to enter, minutely, into the 
history of the commotions and contentions to which 
the controversy concerning Imaoe^wobshif gave 
rise. 

In the year 732, Gregory III. ex-communicated 
all who should venture to remave, or evea to speak 
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contemptuously of an image ; and 
cr^Sommuni-' ^^^J being now in a state of open re- 
Sff^aS^ c'^n- ^^^^^<^^ against the empire, Leo sent 

tempt to Im- thither a fleet, which was wrecked in 
Ages. 

the Gulf of Venice. He persisted how- 

A D 732 . . . . 

ever, in his resolute opposition to the 

prevailing idolatry ; and the Pope, who throughout 
these transactions acted like a temporal prince, not 
only fomented the existing rebellion, but endeavour- 
ed to obtain for himself, the protection of the re« 
nowned Charles Martel, Mayor of the palace of 
France, by offering to him the consulship of Rome. 
Charles, being at this time engaged in his victorious 
wars with the Saracens, was unable to interfere in 
the matter at issue between Gregory III, and the 
emperor Leo ; and death soon afterwards put a 
period to his great achievements, and ambitious 
projects Charles Martel, Pope Greg- 
Charleslwartel, ^U ^^^f ^^^ ^^^ antagonist, the em- 
?rP ^"?th^ peror Leo the Isaurian, all died in the 

Emperor Leo year 741 ; leaving the image-contro- 

III, surnamed , . 

the Isaurian. versy to be carried on by their re- 

A. D. 741 spective successors. 

Two opposing factions were now 

established; one consisting of those who adopted 

and defended the adoration of images ; the other 

comprehending those who maintained, that such 
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worship was unchristian; and amounted in fact, to 
gross idolatry. The adherents to this latter opinion 
were distinguished by the name of Iconoclasts, or 

image-breakers. 

Constantino Copronymus, who succeeded his 
father as emperor, and inherited his sentiments upon 

this ffreat question, convened, at Con- 

T ^ , ^^. .1 Worship of 

stantmople, m the year 754, a councu, jmages con- 
by which the worship and use of Jc!)^dilcon. 
images were solemnly condemned- It J^^^^jCon^ 

is needless, however, to trace minutely, Constantine 

^ " Copronymus. 

the proffress of the contest. The 

A. D. 754. 
Popes, who had now, avowedly, become 

secular princes, and who, as such, lost no opportunity 

of augmenting their authority and strengthening 

their political interests, by securing the alliance of 

powerful princes, especially, that of the monarchs 

of France, trod, for the most part, in the steps of 

Gregory III. ; while the emperors, Constantine, and 

his son and sucessor, Leo IV., resolutely opposed 

the idolatrous worship. Leo IV., however, died in 

the year 780 and his widow, Irene, ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

who had assumed the government in Emperor Leo 

the name of her son, and upon whose 

memory there rests the fearful im- 

putation, of having caused her husband's death, by 

administering to him poison, openly and zealously 

supported the prevalent idolatry. There neede 
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but this to establish idolatrous practice: it had 
already gained a firm and almost universal foot- 
ing among the monks and the populace ; and the 
authority of a sovereign rendered it permanent. 

By the desire of Irene, and with the sanction of 

Pope Adrian I., who failed not to take advantage of 

the devotion of the empress to the interests of the 

Roman See, a second council* was 

JSeTnl7"«i* ^«^^ ** Nice, in the year 787 ; in this 

teblishedbythe assembly, which sat from the 24th of 
Second council "* 

of Nice, held September, to the 23rd of October, all 
A. D. 787. the laws and decrees which had been 
enacted by the last three emperors 
against the adoration of images, were abrogated ; 
the idolatrous worship was solemnly restored ; and 
punishments were decreed against all who should 
venture, in opposition to the decision of this general 
council, to maintain, that the Almighty was the only 
proper object of worship. Pope Adrian, well-pleased 
by the acts of this council, communicated them to 
Charlemagne, upon whom, in the year 
SSSiT^*' 771, the sole government of France 
B^areh of 1j^ devolved ; hoping, by his means to 
_^ ^^ secure the approbation of the westera 
bishops. Here, however, the hopes of 

• The first Nicene council, in which the Godhead ofthcJ 
Saviour was solemnly assertedi was held in the year 325. This 
second council of Nice was the seventh general council. 
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the pontiff were disappointed. Interested in com- 
mon, and therefore united, in some political projects^ 
the French monarch and Adrian differed widely in • 
matters of religion. The habits and feelings of the 
western Christians, were by no means universally 
favourable to the prevalent idolatry, and Charle- 
magne, personally, is supposed to have been bene' 
ficialiy influeneed, with respect to this important 
subject, by Alcuin, a celebrated Englishman, for 
whom he entertained a high esteem. There is 
reason, indeed, to believe, that during this gloomy 
period of ecclesiastical annals, genuine Christianity 
flourished best in those churches which had been, 
comparatively, but lately planted. Our own island, 
at this time, was decidedly averse from the prevalent 
idolatry ; the British churches abhorred the decrees 
of the second council of Nice; nor did the recently- 
formed Christian congregations of Germany regard 
them with less detestation ; to their unsophisticated 
simplicity, ibolatbt, however qualified or explain- 
ed, appeared to be absolutely forbidden both by the 
Old and New Testaments, and utterly at variance 
with the great principles of Christianity. Even 
France, up to this period, had shewn no decided 
disposition towards image- worship ; the Roman See 
alone, in Europe, had avowedly supported it ; thus 
affording a striking illustration of the fact, that 
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those churches which have suhsisted the longest, 
and enjoyed the highest privDeges, often exhibit the 
greatest corruptions. 

How far the renowned Charlemagne was person- 
all j influenced by the great doctrines of Christianity 
cannot be determined; his steady opposition to 
the idolatrous worship of risible representations 
either of the Saviour, or of Saints, or Apostles 
afibrds ground of hope, that he, at least, understood 
the Scriptural way of salvation, through the infinite 
merits and atonement of the Redeemer, the one 
Mediator between God and man. 

Being himself convinced of the sinfulness of the 
decrees of the second Nicene council, and perceiv- 
ing their discordance with the customs and senti- 
ments of the Christians of the West, Charlemagne 
convened an assembly of the Western Bishops, to 
investigate the merits of the question, and to decide 
respecting the disputed points. The consequences 
of this well-intended conduct on the part of Charle- 
magne, were less happy than might reasonably have 
been anticipated. The decision of this episcopal 
synod was embodied in what are called the Carolin 
Books ; in the composition of which the influence 
of Alcuin was freely exerted. The authors of these 
books, unhappily held, respecting images, the 
opinions of Gregory the Great. They condemned . 
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indeed, in strong terms, and by Scriptural argu-' 
ments, the worship of pictures and images ; but 
they sanctioned the use of these visible symbols of 
the Redeemer, or of Apostles or Saints ; regarding 
them, as they declared, as books for the instruction 
of the people. 

The Carolin Books being presented by the French 
ambassador to Adrian, the wily pontiff, who well 
knew his own dependance upon the friendship and 
protection of Charlemagne, received them with the 
wariness of an ambitious politician, whose chief care 
was engrossed by the temporal interests of the 
papacy. Charlemagne, and with him, the French 
Churches, persevered in their own middle course* 
using images, but, in all sincerity, detesting and ab- 
juring the WORSHIP of them. This honest opposi* 
tion to the reigning sin of idolatry, seems, notwith- 
standing the error of judgment which, in effect, 
rendered it almost nugatory^ to demonstrate the ex- 
istence, on the part of the French king, and those 
who acted with him on this occasion, of sound Chris, 
tian principles. The consequence^ however, of the 
erroneous judgment pronounced by the synod ap- 
pointed by Charlemagne to settle this great question 
was the establishing of the most fatal heresy which 
had ever sprung up in the Church. " The Arian 
heresy had disfigured and deeply wounded tho 
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Church of Christ ; but she had recovered, and had 
confounded the adversary. The Pelagian poison 
had operated for a time : but its detection and ex- 
pulsion had even contributed to recover her health, 
and to restore her to a great degree of apostolical 
purity. Other heresies, which affected the doctrine 
of the Trinity, had been successfully opposed. 
Superstition, for a number of centuries, had sullied 
her beauty, but had left her vitals untouched. 
Idoi^atry, at length, prevailed to disunite her from 
Christ, her living Head. The reigning powers, 
both in the east and the west, were overgrown with 
false worship : even those parts of the west, which 
as yet, were not disposed to receive idolatry, were 
deeply prepared for the gradual admission of ity 
partly by the growing of superstition, and partly by 
the submission of all the European Churches to the 
domination of the Roman See« There, the seat of 
Antichrist was firmly fixed ;•«*•♦ the 
support of image- worship conspired with the tem« 
poral dominion lately obtained by the bishop of 
Rome, to render him the tyrant of the Church." * 
The true church indeed, still subsisted ; for, to use 
the words of the pious ecclesiastical historian al- 
ready quoted, '* it is certain, that from our Saviour's 

* Milner's Hist, of the Church of Christ. Vol. iii, Cent. yiii. 
Chapter 3. 
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time to the present, there have ever been persons 
whose dispositions and lives have been formed by 
the rules of the New Testament ; men, who have 
been seal, not merely nominal Christians : who 
believed the doctrines of the Gospel, loved them 
because of their divine excellency, and suffered 
gladly the loss of all things, that they might win 
Christ and be found in Him ;"* but at the dark 
period of which we now write, evidence of the ex- 
istence of the real Church, is chiefly to be found in 
the history of the lives of individual Christians, who 
in the midst of the fatal corruptions of popery, were 
preserved, by effectual grace, in vital union with 
their Saviour. It may likewise be discovered in 
the missionary labours, by means of which, the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among pagans, was, during 
the eighth century, in some quarters, effectually 
carried on. 

Idolatry is a sin to which the fallen nature of man 
is peculiarly addicted ; it is also a sin, the guilt o£ 
which, notwithstanding its heinousness in the sight 
of God, and His denunciations against it, is less ap- 
parent to the conscience and depraved understand- 
ing of man, than that of various crimes committed 
against our fellow-creatures : and it is a sin from 

which persons professing Christianity, are apt, while 

* Philipp. ill. 8, 9. 

I 
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tbey, perhaps, wonder at the proneness to it dispUj- 
ed by the Jews of old, to regard themselves as totally 
free; not conaideriiigy that idolatry takes va^us 
shapes according to times and circumstances. Its 
xssBNcSy however, at all times, consists in the de- 
parture of the heart and affections from the living 
God; and in the fixing of them upon some other 
object ; proudly to depend upon our own strength 
or righteousness, instead of seeking salvation simply 
through faith in the merits and vicarious su&rings 
of the Redeemer ; vainly to expect ou^ happiness 
in the enjoyment of some created object ; or openly 
to disobey the express command of the Almighty, by 
addressing our worship to some sensible and visible 
symbol, whereby we would represent Him to our 
minds ; these are all modes of that idolatrt which 
has its root in the pride of the natural heart ; and 
the universal tendency to which, affords a convincing 
proof of the apostacy of man from his Creator. 

During the age of Charlemagne, some faint 
streaks of that reviving light which was destined^ 
ultimately, to overspread the earth, appeared in the 
intellectual horizon. France, indeed, seems to have 
reached her lowest point of superstition and ignor- 
ance, in tbe beginning of the eighth century ; and 
to have commenced her upward course somewhat 
earlier than the other European nations. In the 
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ninfth century many efforts were made for the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the northern parts of 
Europe ; and in this good work, Adelard, a relative 
of Charlemagnoy was an eminent labourer ; as was 
also one of hb disciples, by name Anscarius : and 
so fiur as appears, these pious missionaries-^though 
neither of them can be supposed to have entirely 
escaped the contagion of the times, — ^were guiltless 
of practising or encouraging image- wobship. '< A 
Luther,** as it has been justly remarked, '* firmly and 
decidedly resisting and even despising the generally 
receiyed maxims of his own age, is a rare phenom- 
enon indeed 1'' 

In times somewhat later, various attempts were 
made, with partial and temporary success, to abolish 
the idolatrous practice which pervaded Christendom. 
But the period was very dark. ** Christ," as an ec- 
clesiastical historian of the sixteenth century,* 
quaintly, but forcibly observes, <' was then, as it ap- 
pears, in a very deep sleep, and the ship was covered 
with waves ; and what seemed worse, the Lord being 
thus asleep, there were few disciples, who, by their 
cries, might awaken Him ; they also being fast a- 
sleep.*' A brighter sera was, however, approaching. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the inhabi- 
tants of the valleys of Piedmont and of the cities of 

* C. Baronitts. 
l2 
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Languedoc, known respectiyely, by the honoured 
names of the Vaubois, and the Albigeois, gave 
to the world an example of determined opposition 
to ALL the corruptions of the Romish Church ; and 
of resolute adherence to the pure and essential Chris- 
tian doctrines, which had been handed down to 
them by their forefathers : and in the succeeding 
century, the idolatrous practice of image-wobship, 
with the other fatal Popish errors and delusions 
which, during the dark ages, had kept their hold 
upon the minds of men, was put to flight, as it re- 
spected a large portion of Christendom, by the bri 

light of THE EEFOBHATION. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NINE CRUSADES. 

The wars of the Crusades the main subject of the historians of 
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of the Crusades first conceived by Sylvester II— That design 
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As the conquests of Mohammed and his successors, 
and the consequences of those conquests, furnish the 
principal theme of the historian of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and of the period immediatelj 
succeeding ; so the wars of the Crusaders, who, in 
the fierce and wild spirit of their age laid their <* iron 
gauntW upon the Mohammedan power, consti- 
tute the main subject of the writer who attempts to 
delineate the character of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries : and although, in the annals of 
later times, the philosophical historian may find in 
the melioration of manners, the advancement of 
society, and the revival of learning, topics more con- 
genial to his taste, yet the wild charm which invests 
the romantic history of the chivalrous period of the 
Crusades, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that so 
many eloquent pens have been engaged in its de- 
scription : neither should we forget, that that stormy 
season did much towards the clearing of th 
political atmosphere, and consequently, towards the 
producing of that calm which ensued, 

Whentiie fiery fight ww heard no more, 
And the storm had oeased to hlovr. 

That a design, necessarily so sanguinary, as t 
of Meeting, by one vast effort, the whole military 
force of Christendom against the Mohammedan pos« 
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MBors of the Holy Land, should have originated 
with a man so distinguished by his love of peace as 
was Pope Sylvester the Second,* may well excite 
our wonder. Yet he it was who first projected 
the martial plan, which, after an interval of about 
eighty years, occurred to the knind of a much more 
able man, Pope Gregory VILf By Gregory, the 
scheme was cherished with so muchfervouk*, that he 
even entertained the idea of conducting in person 
against the disciples of the false prophet, the con- 
federate hosts of the Christiani)4 '^^ other vikst 
designs, however, which, even previously to his ex- 
altation to the chair of St. Peter, seem to have 
occupied the mind of this ambitious and wily 
politician, the project for the recovery of the Holy 
Land was postponed: and Gregory died Without 
having carried it into effect. 

About ten years after the death of this Pope, 
who, as it has been well observed, bequeathed to 
posterity not only Hts name, but also hb principles, 
the same project was revived by Urban II, and by 
his agent, a monk of Amiens in Picardy, since best 
known as Peter the Hermit-— a man exactly suited 

* SyWester II died A. D. 1003. 

t Gregory VII, often celled Hildebrand, died, A. D. 1085. 

% lliie piu'poee is mentioned by Gregory himself dnxing the 
first year of his Pontificate, in a letter to the Emperor Henry IV . 
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tOy and perhaps formed by the age ia which he 
lived : and circumstances now combined to render 
the execution of Gregory's plan not only feasible, 
but so popular, that the difficulty was, not to animate, 
but to regulate and restrain, those who were to be 
instruments in effecting it.* 

In stature and personal appearance, Peter the 
Hermit was nowise imposing: but his eye was 
bright, and he possessed that fluency of speech which 
seldom fisiils to produce its effects upon the multitudef 
Human actions undoubtedly, spring, for the most 
part, from mixed motives ; and we may safely be- 
lieve, that uninstructed and ill-directed religious 
zeal was one great source of the martial frenzy which, 
at the close of the eleventh century, raged in Europe. 
In Peter himself, this enthusiasm, was, doubtless, 
the 'ruling passion ;' although ambition and the love 
of notoriety, and even meaner incentives, may not 
have been without their influence ; and in the un- 
tutored minds of the multitudes who obeyed his call, 

* Vid. Historical Sketdies, First series. Chap. V. p. 140. 

t Peter the Hermit is thus described by a contemporary his- 
torian '.'— " Pusillos, person& contemptibilis, Tivacis ingenii, et 
oculnm hAbens perspicacem gn^tomque, et sponte fluens ei non 
deerat eloqvium.'' 
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a similar enthusiastic ardour, was one main spring 
of action. All Christendom responded to his mar- 
tial appeal ; the council convened hy 
Urban II, and held at Clermont in cieraaont. 
Auyergne, in the month of November, . j^ .^^ 
1095, shook the whole frame of Europe- 
an society ; and the effects of that council were felt 
during more than two centuries, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the very heart of Asia. 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that misdirect- 
ed religious enthusiasm, like that which animated 
the breasts of the early soldiers of the cross, was the 
motive which induced such men as the ambitious and 
sagacious Gregory VII., or his disciple. Urban II, 
to originate or countenance the project of a general 
Crusade. To Sylvester the Second, — a man whose 
tastes inclined him to the cultivation of the abstract 
sciences, and who devoted his energies, not to politi- 
cal objects, but to the acquirement and diffusion of 
knowledge, — ^personal observation of the wrongs of 
the Christians, might, indeed, suggest the idea of a 
Crusade against their Moslem oppressors ; but more 
powerful reasons must have weighed with the ac- 
tual promoters of the design, Gregory, and Urban 
II. Some of those reasons it is, perhaps, not dif- 
ficult to conjecture. By Gregory VII., a project 
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which promised to redaee all seeubur Chrisiiaii 
soyereigns into 8ii!b|setion to the See of Rome, would 
he eagerly emhraoed ; and the consideration of the 
violent contentions of the European princes between 
themselTesy or with their respectiye subjects) and of 
the unrestrained licence uniTersally permitted to 
the soldierjy— « licence altogether incompatible 
with general secuxit j either of property or person 
— might suggest the policy of uniting against a com* 
mon enemy, those lawless bands, whose arms, under 
the existing circumstances, were only employed to 
their mutual injury. Other reasons, more directly 
connected with self«preseryation, might naturally 
dispose Pope Urban II., to realize the design of his 
great predecessor ; since it was obvious, that the 
pleasure of a victorious Saracen despot might lead 
him to make Christendom itself the seat of war— an 
event which was rendered the less improbaUe by 
the exposed situation of Italy, one of the most at« 
traotive of countries, and the very centre of the 
Christian world. 

These and similar ccmsiderations may, perhaps, 
have recommended to the able politidans who re- 
spectively deyised and executed it, the great scheme 
of uniting the Christians in arms against the Mo- 
hammedans. The ignorant and &natacal multitude 
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who were to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of their sagacious leaders, needed BolSion Mid 
no political reasons to ui^e them to ^^^^^1 

the enterprise. So natural to man» es- claim^ to the 
^ , CyrniaderSi by 

pecially in a state of semi-barharism, Urban II, at 
^ ,,, , . the oouncU of 

is the love of muitarj excitement, and Clermont. 

so familiar the practice of violence, A. D. 1095 

that the most disputable right, or the 

the slightest provocation is readily allowed to con* 

stitute a justifiable ground of national hostility. In 

the case of the Crusades, religious enthusiasm, the 

contagion of example, and the complete absolution 

and plenary indulgence proclaimed by the Pope, in 

council, were, of themselves, all-sufficient motives; 

and to these powerful incentives there was added 

the belief, entertained by the soldiers of the cross, if 

not directly inculcated by their ecclesiastical su- 

periors, that to fall in doing battle for the recovery 

of the holy sepulchre was to deserve and acquire 

the crown of martyrdom.* A doubt respecting the 

* In addition to the great bribe of plsnast indulobkob 
varioQa temporal immnnitiea, of a kind peculiarly tempting, 
were promised to the Cnuaden. Tliey were exempted, during 
the time of tfadr military aerrioe, from proaecntion Ibr debt ; 
they were ezcoaed from the paying of interest for any money 
which they might borrow for their oatflt ; the payment of taxes 
waa in their case, partially, if not entirely remitted ; they were 
allowed to alienate their lands without Ihe consent, imporatife 
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lawfulness, the justice, or the meritorious nature of 
his undertaking, ne^er crossed the mind of theconsci- 
entious Crusader ; and, in addition to this, a belief 
in the efficacy of indulgences, — one of the most fatal 
of all the errors of the Romish church — ^had neces- 
sarily, at the period of the Crusades, the e£Pect of 
filling the ranks of the European army with crimi- 
nals of all descriptions. As the morals of those who 
professed the Christian religion became less strict, 
the supposed value, and the pernicious consequences 
of indulgences were augmented. The doctrine of 
PENANCES was indeed dangerous, and might be 
fatal, as inculcating a belief in the expiatory nature 
of sufferings roluntarily incurred by the penitent ; 
but the whole system of indulgences was doubly 
fatal ; for by that system, in addition to the evils 
connected with the doctrine of penances, an un- 
bounded licence was afforded for the commission of 

in other cases, of the superior lord of the soil ; anathemas were 
denounced by the Pope against aU who should molest them, 
whether in their person or property ; and they enjoyed yarious 
other privileges commonly extended only to ecclesiastics ; such 
as the not being obliged to plead in civil conrts, &c., &c. 
These privileges were, indeed, sometimes contested by the se- 
cular authorities ; and depended for their real value on the de- 
gpree of influence possessed by the occupant of the Papal See. 
A serf who exchanged his agricultural service for that of the 
cross, was generally admitted to have thereby obtained his 
fipeedom. 
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every species of iniquity. No wonder then, that 
rohbers and homicides rushed forward by thousands 
to purchase their salvation by fighting in the cause 
of the cross ; and no wonder, that armies, thus in a 
great measure composed of the very outcasts of 
society, should, amid the splendour of their early 
triumphs and transient successes, have been utterly 
reckless of the direct evils inseparable from those 
triumphs and successes — the relaxing of the bands 
of civil society, and the sacrifice of human life. 

Since, however, it is the constant method of 
providence to bring good out ofevil, and to over- 
rule, for the wisest and most beneficial purposes, 
the lawless passions of men, we may be assured, 
that the sanguinary wars known by the appellation 
of THE CRUSADES wcro Hot without their compen- 
sating advantageous consequences. From these wars, 
as our most judicious and philosophical historians 
are agreed, many substantial benefits, both political 
and commercial took their rise, and to these ezpedi* 
tions we owe the first gleams of that light which tend- 
ed to dispel the barbarity and ignorance by which 
Christendom, in the dark ages, was overshadowed. 
They are allowed to have been the means of miti- 
gating the evils of the feudal system ; of introducing 
a more general and steady administration of justice; 
of extending the advantages of commerce, and of 
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paTiiig the way for those arts of peace^ and those 
refined tastes, the excellence and Taloe of which are 
felt and acknowledged in proportion to the progress 
of ciyilixadon. These consequences of the Gmsades 
are nniTersally admitted: but in one important 
point the tendency of those wars seems to have been 
sometimes oyerlooked. Superstition is a less evil 
than infidelity, or utter carelessness of religion. 
The individual Cnuadet might be^ and too olten 
was, stained with many crimes ; but among the 
great masses of the crusading hosts, a general and 
pervading sense of a world to come, and of a ckvci- 
FiED Savioub could not but ]««vaiL These ideas 
were indeed 'sadly perverted from their true uses, 
and were mixed with much fanactisim, but still they 
kept alive a vivid, and to a certain degree, an influen- 
tial recollection of the great mystery of our redemp- 
tion; still, 

" To duuse the Pagans from thoaa holy fidda 
Over whose acres walk'd those blessed feet 
Which many hundred years ago, were nail'd. 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross," 

was the end professedly in view ; and such being 
the case, the Crusades, however mingled with evil, 
could scarcely fail to be directly instrumental in 
counteracting the tendencies of the intellectual 
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barbarism and military ferocity which characterized 
the middle ag^. 

It would be foreign to the design of this sketch, 
and indeed impossible within its limits, to enter 
into any thing like an adequate examination of 
either the causes or the consequences of the ninx 
CBUSABBS which preceded the final secession of the 
Christian armies from << the Holy land.** We pro- 
ceed, however, to give a very slight outline of some 
of the principal features of those various valorous at- 
t^npts, which, during two centuries, caused that 
land to resound with << the world's debate." 

Urban II, who, at the Council of Clennont had 
sounded that << blast of fisuiaticism," whose echoes so 
long vibrated through so large a portion of the then 
known world, did not live to witness the first great 

triumph of the Christian host He -. ^^ , ,, 

j» J J • .1 1 ^1 ^^^ ^ Ur- 

diea durmg the early part of the year banll,andcap-i 

1099 5 a year distinguished in the an- tt/af/fiSi 
nals of the Crusades by the takmg of Crn^^ers. 
Jerusalem, and the establishment of 
a Christian kingdom of which that city was the 
(^pital, and the deservedly popular hero, Godfbst 
OF BouuxoN, the sovereign. The names of the 
other chief leaders in this first Crusade are familiar 
to our ears « as household words ;'' and perhaps the 
halo of glory with which history or romance has sor- 
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rounded the characters of these warriors, has a 
tendency to distort our view of the enterprize of 
which they were the prime movers. The miseries 
endured hy the inhabitants of the city of Jerusalem, 
when taken on this occasion by the Christian army, 
at the close of the first Crusade, are perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, except by the 
horrors inflicted upon the same devoted city when 
besieged by Titus. Neither bravery, as we are 
told, availed for the valiant, nor submission for the 
timorous ; neither age nor sex was spared; infants on 
the breast were slain by the same blow which killed 
their mothers. Multitudes even of those who had 
surrendered themselves prisoners, and who had the 
promise of quarter, were ruthlessly put to death, 
by the remorsless conquerors. The streets of Jeru- 
salem were still literally incumbered with dead 
bodies and streaming with blood, when, with a strik- 
ing revulsion of feeling, the triumphant warriors 
directed their steps, with every outward sign of 
humiliation, towards the holy sepulchre. Arrived 
thither, they sang, with the appearance of the deep- 
est devotion, anthems of gratitude and praise to that 
Savioub who had purchased by his agony and death 
the salvation of mankind ; and, dissolved in tears 
of contrition, they bore the semblance of humble 
penitents, rather than of proud and triumphant 



*! 
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victors. The mixture of religious enthusiasm with 
martial furj, thus exhibited by the crusaders on 
the taking of Jerusalem, has occasioned much dis- 
cussion among philosophical historians. Hume has 
spoken of it as natural and credible ;* Voltaire, as 
unreasonable and impossible.! The explanation of 
the difficulty may, perhaps, be found in the fact, that 
not only are the same persons actuated at different 
times by different and even opposite passions ; but 
that in different circumstances and moods of mind, 
similar passions produce very dissimilar effects. It 
seems not unreasonable to believe, that the ardent 
and fanatical soldier, who, in the heat of assault upon 
the Moslem possessQrs of that Holy Sepulchre which 
he superstitiously venerated, had been guilty of 
cruelties at which humanity shudders, should, when 
the field was won and the harness of battle laid 
aside, be foremost in a procession, of which the ob- 
ject was to kiss the stone which was believed to 
have closed the entrance to the tomb of the Redeemer. 
The loss of the Crusaders in their first enterprize 
is thought to have amounted to above one million, 
two hundred thousand lives ; and it may seem ex- 
traordinary, that when, about fifty years later, — un- 
der the auspices of Louis VH. of France, surnamed 

* History of England, Vol. I. 
t Essai BUT L'Histoire Generale, Tom. IT* 

K 
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Le Jeune, and during the pontificate of Engeniiis III, 
the crusading spirit was again aroused in Europey 
the project shooldhaTC had the support of so excellent 
a man as Bbbhabd, ahhot of Clairval, 
Craa^ioSv^ commonly caUed St. Bernard. This 

taken widi tlie pious ahhot. to whom his Romish pane- 
sopportofBer- '^ *^ 

nardofClairvBl gyrists have not scrapled to attribute 

A.D.1147. miraculous powers, traversed Europe 
in the cause of the second Crusade, 
with a zeal not inferior, either in intensity or effi- 
cacy, to that which, on a former occasion, had ani- 
mated Peter the Hermit. The disturbances which 
at this period prevailed in the metropolis of the 
Christian world, were a scandal to the whole of 
Europe* Rome constantly presented the aspect of 
war and discord; the churches and pakices were 
fortified, and hostile families or factions perpetually 
assaulted each other. The supreme pontifis were 
continually exposed to danger and death from the 
violence of their Romish subjects ; and if a pope 
were occasionally restored with joyful acclamations 
to the Lateran or the Vatican, the momentary calm 
which ensued, was << followed by such tempests as 
almost sunk the bark of St. Peter.''* Under such 
circumstances) the abbot of Clairval might perhaps 
deem it probable, that a second Crusade would call 

* Gibbon. 
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off the attention of Christendom from tumults which 
proYoked general indignation ; and would also, by 
uniting Christians against a common enemy, tend 
to heal their internal dissentions. Without at- 
tempting to vindicate the policy or the prudence of 
the conduct of Bernard, we may be allowed to quote 
a passage from the pen of a pious historian^ who 
takes a somewhat different yiew of the subject un- 
der consideration from that entertained by many 
sagacious writers of history, both ecclesiastical and 
secular : 

" Of the policy of the Crusades," writes the Rev. 
Joseph Milner, ^^ my judgment is not the same as 
concerning their justice. ♦ « * The want of 
all political and prudential wisdom in the plans of 
the Crusaders is evident ; and in the event, Europe 
suffered the punishment of their temerity and folly. 
* * * But when the precise question is 

asked, whether they had a just cause against the 
Mohammedans, I cannot decide, with the generality 
of historians, against them. ♦ « * * ♦ Jt 
should be remembered, that the Mohammedans, from 
the first publication of the Koran, asserted a divine 
claim to universal empire ; and, that in their creed, 
unbelieving nations are continually threatened with 

;!: Vide " Milner's History of the Church," Vol. III., Life of 
Bernard. 

h2 
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the loss of their religion, their lives, or, at least, their 
liberties. In the eleventh century, the Turks, the 
successors of the Arabians, both in regard to their 
empire and their reli^on, had, in less than thirty 
years, subdued Asia, as far as the Hellespont. * 

* * * • To live in slavery, under the Mo- 
hammedan yoke, was all the indulgence granted to 
the Christians who sank beneath their arms. * * 

* * And as the pilg^ms to the Holy land were 
exposed to many insults, robberies, and extortions ; 
as both Saracens and Turks acted, from age to age, 
on the maxims of original Mohammedanism ; and 
as, at length, for want of a proper union of the 
European princes, in stemming the torrent, they de- 
solated a great part of Europe itself ; it seems a- 
greeable to the law of nations to conclude, that the 
Christian powers had a right to resist their ambi- 
tious pretensions. If this state of the case be just, 
it is sufficient to vindicate Bernard from the charge 
of iniquity in encouraging and promoting the Cru- 
sades." 

It is remarkable, that a writer* who certainly 
entertained very different political opinions from 
those which were held by the historian of the Church 
of Christ, takes a view similar to his of the justice of 
the Crusades, and a much more favourable one of 
their policy. 

* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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However various may be the opiaions entertained 
on these points, all persons must agree in regretting, 
that by their personal character and conduct, the 
great mass of the Crusaders reflected so little credit 
upon the religion which they professed. Their su- 
perstition — ^the age in which they lived, and the cir- 
cumstances of the Christian church, being taken 
into the account — may well be pardoned ; but for 
their immorality and profaneness no palliation can 
be offered. It is true, that even the very degenerate 
Christianity which prevailed in Europe during the 
middle ages, produced, as its fruit, a degree of social 
virtue superior to any which could be found among 
the followers of Mohammed'; but of the soldiers of the 
cross, as a body, it must be confessed, that their 
conduct was little calculated to recommend to the 
deluded disciples of the Arabian prophet, the holy 
religion of Christ. 

Forty years after the setting forth of the second 
Crusade, the celebrated Saladin,— who, by the 
exercise of vast military prowess, pro- 
found policy, and perhaps by other the^bStuT^ 

means less justifiable, had become, Tiberias , and 
J ' * ' recovers pos- 

after the death of the Sultan Nou- session of Je- 
reddin, undisputed master of Syria 
and Egypt,— -gained the hard-fought ^^'^^^^ 
battle of Tiberias, j and shortly afterwards, recover- 

k3 
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ed possession of the Holy City : thus dissolving 
that Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem which, in spite 
of internal dissensions, and perpetual aggressions on 
on the part of the infidels, had struggled through 
eighty-eight years of insecure existence. The fjEi- 
mous hattle of Tiberias, with respect to which some 
authors, not without a considerable colour of justice, 
accuse Raymond II., Count of Tripoli, of treachery 
towards the Christians, and of a secret understand- 
ing with Saladin, took place during the month of 
July in the year 1187* A whole summer-day had 
this eventful engagement lasted, and victory was 
still doubtful. On the succeeding morning the hostile 
hosts, partly enfeebled by the heat of a Syrian mid- 
summer night, and partly, perhaps, overwhelmed by 
the consciousness, that the fate of the Moslem and 
Christian worlds depended, humanly speaking, upon 
the issue of the impending fight, remained for some 
time inactive. At length, however, the shout of the 
Christian warriors, and the clangor of the trumpets 
of the Mussulmans gave signal of the encounter. Ti- 
berias was taken ; other neighbouring towns yielded 
without a struggle ; and the re-capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Saladin during the following October, caused 
a general wreck of the fortunes and prospects of the 
Crusaders. 

The heroic spirit of our own Richard Coeur-de- 
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LioDy was, howeyer, incited to double daring by the 

apparently hopeless condition of the Christian cause. 

Richard was, in fact, ^< rather a knight*errant than 

a king^.* Valorous exploits, fearful disasters, 

dangers, and escapes, make up the romantic history 

of his adventurous life ; and of the third crusade, 

he was the main support. 

This THIRD CRUSADE was undertaken _ _, . , 

The Third 

during the short 'Popedom of Clement Cnuade un- 
III ; and had, likewise, the united sup- 
port of Frederic I, commonly called 
Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, and Philip Au* 
gustus, of France ; both of whom, as well as Richard 
of England, joined the expedition in person. Ex- 
perience of the difficulties and dangers of the over- 
land route, had induced the leaders of this Crusade 
to undertake it by sea : and it was accordingly after 
a protracted voyage up the Mediterranean, that 
Richard and Philip reviewed, in Syria, their formi- 
dable host. In Frederic Barbarossa, who had re- 
cently perished in the crossing of a river, the cause 
of the Crusades had lost one of its most powerful 
and most cordial supporters. Enthusiastic bravery 
was not the distinguishing characteristic of Philip 
of France, neither was his alliance with the English 

monarch altogether untainted by the mean spirit 

* Maddntoih. 
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of enyioiu livalrj. Upon Richard, therefore, the 
enterprise mainlj rested. His chiYslrous valour 
may well command our admiration : hat the mili- 
tary ferocity hy which that Talour was debased, 
must eyer excite our horror. The barbarities per- 
petrated by his order after the redaction of Acre, 
upon the gallant defenders of that city, have left an 
indelible stain upon his memory. Two thousand 
fire hundred men of that brave garrison, were mur- 
dered in cold blood. The loss endared by the as- 
sailants during this memorable seige, provoked, 
perhaps, in some measure, the cruel vengeance thus 
visited upon the besieged. Six archbishops, twelve 
bishops, forty counts, and five hundred other men of 
noble blood, perished before the walls of Acre ; while 
of three hundred thousand Crusaders of lower rank, 
only six thousand returned to the land of their birth. 
After this siege of Acre, disaster upon disaster 
befell the European host ; and in the month of April 
1192, news of disorder, and even revolt, in England, 
convinced Richard of the necessity of immediately 
returning to his own dominions. After various ne- 
gotiations, and some obstinate engagements in which 
the lion-hearted monarch performed such prodigies 
of valour as, in conjunction with the several noble 
points of his character, won for him the admiration 
of the magnanimous Saladin, a truce for three years 
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was concluded* in September 1192, between the 
Mohammedan possessors of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
their christian assailants. B j this truce, the Chris- 
tians were left in possession of the coast from Acre 
to Joppa ; and the privilege — as they considered it 
— of making safe pilgrimages to Jerusalem, was se- 
cured to them. Richard himself, was prevented by 
illness from availing himself of this safe- conduct ; 
a circumstance which he is said to have lamented 
with bitter tears. He finally sailed from the Holy 

land on the ninth day of October, ._. , ,_ ^ 

•' ^ Kicnard 1, of 

1192 ; about three years after his de- England finally 

i» -r^ 1 1 1 . qmts the Holy 

parture from England, and sixteen Land, Octr.9. 

months affcer his landing in Palestine. ^ j^^ ^i^ 

Had he remained in the East a few 

months longer, the affairs of the Crusaders might 

have worn a very different aspect ; for 

on the fourth of March 1 192, the brave d^^M^^^" 

Salabin expired, leaving behind him . -. .j^, 

the reputation of having been the 

most wise and genercfus prince who ever filled a 

Mussulman throne. 

The disastrous but most romantic adventures of 

* In consequenoe of certain superstitioiis ideas connected 
with the number thbes, this truce is said to have been con- 
cluded for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, 
and three hottra. Yid. Hume's Hist, of England. Chap. X, 
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Richard on* his road home-wardsi are sufficiently 
well known. He arriyed in England in the month 
of March, 1193; and gratified his subjects, who 
gloried in the military renown which he had acquir- 
ed, by causing himself to be crowned anew at Win- 
chester. Six years afterwards, this monarch, who 
had filled the world with the renown of his glory, 
died of a wound received before the obscure castle 
of an untractable French vassaL 

Thus died, after an eyentful reign of ten years, 
not one half-year of which had been spent in his 
own dominions, Richabd Cceub-de-Lion ; a mem- 
orable example of the insufficiency of a union of the 
most shining qualities — ^military genius — personal 
brarery — frankness — sincerity and generosity — ei- 
ther to secure happiness to the possessor, or to form 
a character useful to others, and really deserving the 
respect of future ages. 

It may here be mentioned, that it was during the 
early Crusades that the custom of using coats of 
arms was first introduced into Europe. This u- 
sage had, in the time of Richard, become common. 
The knights, cased in armour, could be distinguish- 
ed in battle, only by the ensigns on their shields : 
these ensigns were g^aduaDy adopted by their pos- 
terity, who were proud of the military, — and as they 
regarded them — ^tbe pious enterprises of their cru^ 
sading ancestors. 
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Before the death of Richard of England, a fourth 
Cbusade was organized in the year 
1195, under the auspices [of Pope Cr^e^n'te? 
Celestine III. and Henry VI, of Ger- ^^^^ ff]^ 

many,^the son of Barharossa. In this and Henry VI, 
... ... J x« i? ofGennany,the 

expedition, which wasproductiye of no son of Frederic 

immediately important effects — ^partly, wossa. 
perhaps, in consequence of the languid •^•^' ^^^^' 
co-operation and mutual discontents of the Chris- 
tian Barons resident in Palestine, — ^the efforts of the 
Crusaders were diverted from Syria to Constanti- 
nople. In the year 1199 the conduct of the Fourth 
Crusade devolved upon Innocent III, a pope during 
whose pontificate the popedom may b® p ^i. 4. 
considered as having attained the Innocent III. 
meridian of its greatness. During a A. D 
period of above seventeen years, In- 119^^^216. 
nocent III exercised a despotic and undisputed rule 
over emperors and kings, exalting or deposing them 
according to his pleasure. Whole nations, if their 
princes gave him offence, might at his command be 
interdicted for months or years from the exercise 
of Christian worship and Christian communion. At 
the feet of his legate it was, that our own king John 
laid down his crown, and to him must be attributed 
what have been well called '' the two most signal 
triumphs over sense and humanity'' — ^the establish-* 
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ment of the doctbiss or trahsubstah TiATioiTy 
andxHE nrQuismoH. Bj this ambitious and power- 
ful pontiff, who, in consequence of his newlj imposed 
Sauldik tax, had at his command Urge pecuniary 
resourses,* was organized that fifth Crusabe,! 
The ViRh C ^^*c^> invigorated by the &natical ex- 

sade origin&ted hortations of a persevering itinerant 

bylnnooeatlll . . - ¥? ii i»"KT -n 

missionary — by name l* ulk of Neuilly, 

' ' an illiterate French monk — termina- 

ted, perhaps somewhat unexpectedly, in the capture 
of Constantinople, by the united assistance of the 
French, Germans, and Venetians, and the placing 
of an imperial crown upon the head of the unfortu- 
nate Count of Fhinders, Baij>win I. This event 

took place in the spring of the year 

Eilectioii of lOA/i 
Baldwin I. to *^"^' 

S^iiTcSS- ^P^^ *^« horrors" of this siege of 
stantinople, Constantinople, or upon the destruc- 
tion which it occasioned of the precious 
literary treasures and works of art of 

* The Saladin tax, was a tax levied, by Innocent III, 
upon ecclesiastical property, ostensibly ** for the service of Re- 
ligion." This exaction was, perhaps, one retnote cause of the 
subsequent downfedl of the papacy. 

t There is much difficulty in arrangmg the precise dates and 
order of succession of the expeditions of the Crusaders. By 
Gibbon, this fifth Crusade, seems to be considered as a conti« 
nuation of the fourth. 
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antiquity, we need not dilate ; nor need we dwell 
upon the short and disastrous reign of the Emperor 

Baldwin. Being taken prisoner by 

_ - . ^1 . I. AssMsination 

the savage Bulgarian Chief, com- of th«Empe- 

monly known by the name of Calo- "^^^ ^^^^^^ 

John, who was supported in his revolt A..D. 1 205. 

by a body of Scythian barbarians, he 

was cruelly murdered in prison, in the year 1205. 

A SIXTH CsusADE was originated by the Fourth 

Lateran Council* — a council the con- _^ „. .^ ^ 

The Sixth Cru- 

voking of which by Innocent III, in sade origiaated 

, ,«,- n ^ 1 ' ^7 the Fourth 

the year 1215, was one of the last im- Lateran Coun- 

portant acts of his pontificate. This 

augustj assembly, which consisted of ^'^' ^^^^* 

nearly five hundred arch-bishops and bishops, a 

much greater number of abbots, priors, delegates 

from absent prelates, and ambassadors from most of 

the Christian courts of the world, met together for 

the professed purpose of taking into consideration 

* The derivation of the term Lateban Council, may no 
be universally known. Lateran was originally the proper name 
of a man, from whom it descended to an antient palace in Rome 
and to certain buildings subsequently erected upon the site 
that palace, particularly to a church called St. John of Late- 
ran, the principal church belonging to the popedom. Coun 
OILS OF THE Lateban are coimcils held in the Basilica or 
church pf the Lateran ; of these there have been five ; conve- 
ned respectively, in the years 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1512. 
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two great objects — the recoyery of the Holy Land ; 
and the reformation of the church in faith and dis- 
cipline. With a view to the former of these objects, 
a Crusade was undertaken in the year 1217> under 
the pontificate of Honorius III, and with the joint 
support of the arms of Italy and Germany. This 
expedition, although producing no very material or 
permanent consequences, ended in the discomfiture 
of the Christian host ; and in the year 1228, the 
pontifical chair being now occupied by Gregory IX^ 

the nephew of Innocent III,a seventh 

Bade joined by Cbusade was set on foot and joined, 

^denc II, of apparently with great reluctance, by 

dertaken Frederic II, of Germany. This Em- 

A.D 1228. V^^^^ ^^ bound himself by a vow to 

Innocent III, to engage, without loss 
time, in a new Crusade ; and on his coronation at 
Rome in 1220, had renewed this vow, with even in- 
creased solemnity, to Honorius. Excuse upon ex- 
cuse, however, proved his lukewarmness in the 
cause; and in 1227 Honorius III died, still press- 
ing upon the emperor the fulfilment of his vow. 

The first act of Gregory IX, whose accession to 
the popedom had been marked by extraordinary 
pomp, was to urge upon the various Sovereigns of 
Europe, both by persuasion and menace, the renew- 
al of the Crusades. He felt the connexion between 
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these expeditions and the credit and advantage of 
the popedom ; and, as showing the direct tendency 
of popery to encourage both sin and self-righteous- 
ness, and to call off the mind from the office and 
merits of the Redeemer, and from the real nature 
of the gospel, it may be worth while to quote a part 
of the bull by which he inyited all Christian men 
to proceed to the Holy Land in the character of 
Crusaders. '^ The providence of God,^ says he, *^ is 
actively engaged to promote the happiness of man- 
kind : his remedies suit their constitution : his pre- 
scriptions are suited to their disease. The service 
to which they are now invited is an effectual 
ATONEMENT for the miscarriages of a negligent 
life. The discipline of a regular penance would 
so greatly have discouraged many offenders, that 
they would have had no heart to venture upon it : 
but this HOLT WAB is a compendious method of 

DISCHABGING MEN FROM GUILT, and RESTORING 
THEM TO THE DIVINE FAVOUR. Should they 

even die on their march, the intention will be taken 
for the deed ; and many in this way, may be 
crowned without fighting, "\ 

Such a document as this can scarcely fail to im- 
press the minds of all who read it with the convic- 
tion, that the difference in point of doctrine, between 
PAPISTS and proxestants is not slight and tn^t^- 
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ni/lcant bat beal, PRACTiCAii, and essential. 

This bull of Gregory IX, was disregarded by the 
German Emperor. Frederic, professing illness, 
still deferred his departure. The Pope, who seems 
to have been aUied to Innocent III in character as 
well as in blood, was outrageous ; and without wait- 
ing for excuse or explanation, excommunicated the 
Emperor ; and ^Hhe sword of discord" thus drawn, 
was no more returned to the scabbard till the de- 
position, or rather till the death of Frederic II. 

If the Emperor Frederic had no clear insight into 
the doctrinal errors of the Romish Church, the vari- 
ous papers which he wrote in his own justification, 
and in particular, a letter addressed by him to Henry 
III of England, shew, that he plainly perceived and 
deeply felt some of her practical enormities. '< The 
Roman Church," says he, <^ burns with avarice.* 
* * I speak not of simonies, the unheard of ex- 
actions which it exercises over the clergy, the mani- 
fest or cloaked usuries with which it infects the 
whole world. * * * It is kwown by its fruits. 
It sends on every side legates with power to punish, 
to suspend, to excommunicate; not to diffuse the 
word of God, but to amass money, and to reap that 
which they have not sown. And so they pillage 
churches, monasteries, and other places of religion, 
which our fathers have founded for the support of 
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pilgrims and of the poor. * * The Church 
was founded on poverty and simplicity, and no one 
can give it other foundation than that which Jesus 
Christ has fixed. " At length, still labouring under 
the anathema of the Pope, Frederic took his depar- 
ture for Palestine. The news, however, of an at- 
tack made, by the unrelenting pontiff, upon his A- 
pulian dominions, hurried him, soon after his arrival 
in Asia, into the concluding of a treaty, by which 
Jerusalem, with the Holy Sepulchre, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Tyre, and Sidon, being restored to the 
Christians, a truce of ten years was agreed upon ; and 
he returned, in haste, to the defence of his own states. 
This Frederic II, who in the year 1245, was de- 
drived by Pope Innocent IV, at the first Council of 
Lyons, both of his Imperial dignity and of the Crown 

of Sicily, died in Apulia, in 1250. In _ , 

' . , . , , Death of Fred- 

temporal affairs he is reputed to have erick II.Empe- 

•» xt- i_ 1 • ^ J rorofGermany, 

been, on the whole, just and generous ; 

and to have patronized literature, and ^^^ 

the arts. His reluctance to engage in enter prizes 
so sanguinary, and, in the main, so fruitless, as were 
the crusading expeditions, can neither excite sur- 
prise nor provoke censure ; and his protracted and 
various contentions with the church were doubtless 
instrumental, among other causes, in shaking the 
** the pillars of the Popedom ;" but for his repeate d 
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Tiolations of bis own solemn and Tolontary obliga- 
tionsy with respect to the joining of the Crii8«de» no 
justification or excuse can be framed. That bis 
bold defiance of the authority of the Church was 
felt b J the hierarch j, to carry along with it matter 
of serious i^pr^ension* may be inferred, from the 
indecorous exultation with which Pope Innoooit IV* 
reoeiYcd news of hb decease. 

It is needless to enter furUier into the history or 
the] consequences of this seyenth Crusade. These 
desolating expeditions had now assumed a political, 
ratiier tiian a superstitious character ; the aggran- 
disement of tiie Roman seci being the mun motire of 
the popes, and the adjusting or avenging of their 
mutual quarrels, the principal object of the secular 
princes by whom these mis-called ^' Holy wars" 
were promoted. 

The Eighth and Ninth Cbusabes, with Which 
the disastrous catalogue of these sang^uinary enter- 
prizes concluded, and of which, indeed, supebsti- 
TiON rather than polict or ambition must be pro- 
nounced to have been the motive, may, both, be mainly 
attributed to the mis-directed religious 
sa^underta^I enthusiasm of Louis IX. of France, 

who had the great advantage of re- 
A.D. 1248 , . !• . J ^« J* 

ceivmg his earliest education from a 
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mother* who brought him up with much religious 
carey the historian of the Church of Christ^f thus 
speaks. '< Uprightness and integrity have seldom 
more strongly marked the character of any prince, 
than they did that of Louis. He suffered not the 
nobles to oppress their vassals ; and the exercise of 
sovereign power was> in his hands, a blessing to 
mankind. * 'c * In him it appeared, that 
sound policy and Christian sincerity are not at vari- 
ance in the nature of things : and whatever disad- 
vantages he might seem to undergo by a generous 
and disinterested conduct, he found them to be 
amply compensated by the respect and veneration 
attached to his character, and the confidence reposed 
in his justice by ail mankind." Even Hume — no 
determined panegyrist of characters eminent for 
sanctity — attributes to St. Louis^ '* the magnanimity 
of the hero, the integrity of the patriot, and the 
humanity of the philosopher ; " while a more mo- 
dern Historian,:|: as acute, perhaps, as Hume, and an 
incomparably safer guide in all matters connected 
with vital religion— does not hesitate to pronounce, 
that " the actions of Louis proceeded from an ab- 
sorbing Christian piety ;" adding, << that on this sub- 

* Blanche, Queen Motberi the widow of Louis VIII. 

t Joseph Milner. 
t Waddington ; Vid. his History of the Church. 

l2 
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jecty there is no difference among historians^ except 
in as far as some are more disposed to ridicule the 
mperstitiouB excesses into which he fell, throygh 
the practice of his age^ than to do justice to the 
JLOFTY MOTiYXs whcncc his yirtues proceeded." 

In the age of Louis IX| superstition was so inter- 
woven even with the truest pietj, that it is yerj 
rare to find them separate. In the character of 
this realljpious prince, this combination is peculiarly 
exemplified, and maj be perpetually detected in his 
warlike enterprises. The spirit of the Crusades 
was precisely adapted to his superstitious turn of 
mind ; and we need not wonder, that, under his 
peculiar circumstances, he fell into the snare. Hay- 
ing been, in the year 1244, brought, by an illness, 
to the yery brink of the g^ye, he took, when he 
found himself beginning to recoyer, the yow of a 
Crusader; and, as soon as his strength permitted, 
raised an army, and prepared for an expedition a- 
gainst the Mohammedans, directing his attack, not 
against the infidel possessors of the Holy land, but 
against the Moslems of Africa. While, howeyer, we 
lament the mode which his time and circumstances, 
and the particular constitution of his mind induced 
him to adopt, in order to show his thankfulness for 
the mercy of restoration to health, we may recog^ 
nize with satisfaction, throughout the whole of his 
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arrangements for his campaign, that genuine re- 
liiGious TBiNCirLE, which was his predominant and 
pervading characteristic. Before setting forth on 
his Crusade, he made large and public restitution 
for any injuries which his subjects, by any inad- 
vertence on his part, might have received ; he also 
took the most exact care which circumstances permit- 
ted of the morals of his soldiers ; and through the 
whole expedition, avoided, to the utmost of his power, 
the needless effusion of blood. Believing however^ 
that in fighting against the Saracens, he was but do- 
ing his duty as a Christian prince, this conscientious 
monarch — to whom even Gibbon, little disposed, 
surely, to regard superstition with indulgence or 
even with candour, is constrained to allow, that << he 
united the virtues of a king, a hero, and a man," — 
showed himself to be as brave as he was devout* 
Damietta, a town which had cost the Christians a 
previous seige of sixteen months, was unable to re- 
sist the vigour of his attack. In complete armour, 
the oriflamme waving before him, he himself leaped 
first upon the beach, and the strong city surrendered 
at once. Damietta, which was taken in 
the year 1249, was, however, the last byL^^lx!*" 
of his conquests. He was made pris- . -^ 
oner and menaced with the death which 
was inflicted on most of the nobles in his army. 

l3 
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His Christian Uniitiidey howeTer, did not forsake 
him : and when he was nltimatelj ransomed, and 
after an absence of nearly six years, had returned 
in safety to Paris, he declared to onr King Henry 
lU. who risitedhim there, that he was more ^happy 
that God had taught him to snffer padenily, than if 
he had conquered the world." The example of his 
piety had, as we are told, induced seyeral Saracens 
to receive Christian baptism. 

About the year 1270, Louis IX, with his finances 

restored, his troops re-inforced, and 

Crmde im. ^ kingdom eularg^, undertook the 

3«^5J, ^y lONTH and LAST cnusADE. His attack 
Louis IX. 

was directed against the African city 
of Tunis, the King of which, according 
to some historians, he had hoped to conyert to 
Christianity. Before the walls of Tunis he died ; 
guying to his son and successor, Philippe III, sur- 
named Le Hardi, in addition to other excellent ad* 
yice, the counsel to "avoid war;" praying, that 
"the Lord Jesus Christ might streng^en Philip 
" in his seryice ; and increase his grace in him ; '' 
and expressing his hope, that he and his son might be 
permitted in eternity, to see their Redeemer, and 
to unite in ascribing to him glory and honour. 
His last words were " Lord into thy hands, I com- 
mend my spirit." 
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Soon af^er the death of Louis IX, Edwabb I., of 
England,emalatiDg the fame of his uncle, Coeur-de* 
Lion, carried forward the Crusade. He had as- 
sumed the cross during the life-time of his father, 
Henry ; and with his romantic adyentures, the long 
series of the sanguinary and eventually fruitless ef- 
forts of the Crusaders for the recoTcry of Palestine, 
concluded. The last seige of Agbb, 
in the year 1291, completed the final j^nth Crusade! 

loss of the H01.Y Land. The latest J^'^aJ defeat of 

the Crusaders, 

struggle was made hy the hold knights and loss of the 

<• 1 m 1 1 1 Holy Land, 

of the ieraple; who, when success 

was manifestly hopeless, quitted the 
soil, which, during a period of two hundred years 
had heen deluged with Christian and Moslem blood : 
and, with the remnants of other military orders, 
took refuge in the island of Cyprus. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that it is im- 
possible to meditate upon the history of the gbcj- 
8ADES without being convinced, that those calami- 
tous wars owed their existence not more to igno- 
rance than to PAPAii suFBEMACT. Superstition is 
indeed, the child of ignorance ; but the extrava- 
gance of Papal influence successfully wielded that 
superstition to the furtherance of its own ambitious 
purposes. ** The morning star of the Reformation*'* * 

'c Wiclifie was bonii A. D., 1324. 
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rose not long afterwards ; and in dae timey Europe 
being, bj the Divine blessing, overspread bj a flood 
of Gospel light, the belief in the value of human 
works, considered as a part of the price paid for sal- 
vation, and consequent] J, in the e£Gicacj of pilgrim- 
ages, penances, and indulgences, gave place to the 
scriptural doctrine of justification before God, solelj 
onaccountof the merits and death of that Saviour 
whose blood deanseth firom all sin. 
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CHAPTER VI . 

WICLIFFE. 

Birth ofWidiffe^Causes which tended towards the emancipa- 
tion of England from the papal yoke— Career of Wicliffe at 
Oxford— He opposes the encroachments of the Mendicant 
Friars — He is elected to the Theological Chair— Becomes 
Master of Baliol and subsequently Warden of Canterbury 
Hall— Is deprived of his Wardenship — Appeals to the Pope 
— Sentence of deprivation confirmed by Urban V — Integrity 
of Wicliffe— Justice of his censures of the vices of the Rom- 
ish clergy — ^Luxury, indolencci and profligacy of the papal 
court of Avignon — Usurpation of the lands of the church by 
the Roman barons — Expedients for the support of the mag- 
nificence of the Pontiffs — Sale of Indulgences — ^The Papal of- 
fice secularized— Wicliffe presented to the Rectory of Lutter- 
worth — Protected by John of Gaunt — His claims to the 
gratitude of posterity — His translation of the Bible — Knygh- 
ton— Indignitionofthe Romish clergy— Parliamentary Bill 
for the suppression of the English Bible thrown out by the 
influence of John of Gaunt— Widiffe's constitutional timidity 
—Gradual improvement of his character— His peaceful death 
—His bones ordered by the Council of Constance to be 
burned— 4Sub8equent execution of the order — ^Widiffe's 
principles take root — His numerous disciples distinguished 
by thename of Lollards— The circulation of the Scriptures 
a striking characteristic of the present day — Specimen of 
Widiffe's translAtion of the Bible. 
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John Wiclippb, — aptly called " The Morning 
Star of the Reformation," — ^lived during a 
period which especially deserves the atteDtion of 
the student of history. Born about 
R^ofWio- ^i^g yg^ J 324^ he lived throughout 

A D 1224 ^^^ ^^°^ ^^'^ eventful reign of Edward 
III., and the first ten years of that of 
Richard IT. ; and to the circumstances of the ad- 
vanced agejand consequent weakness of administra- 
tion of King Edward, and to the various disorders 
attendant upon the childhood of King Richard, 
some writers, avowedly friendly to popish tenets, 
regard the diffusion and establishment of his opi- 
nions, as mainly attributable. It is not, indeed, to 
be denied, that these and many other concurrent 
circumstances had their weight. Many secondary 
causes, doubtless, contributed to the gradual eman- 
cipation of this nation from the papal yoke ; and 
among other causes, a principal one was the exces- 
sive odium under which, in consequence of the ambi- 
tion and usurpations of the Pope, and the tyrani- 
cal domination of the clergy, the Romish hierarchy 
laboured. Some of this odium must be laid to the 
account of Boniface VIII ; whose stormy pontifi- 
cate is considered, by some historians, as the hinge 
upon which the subsequent history of the papacy 



Death of Boni- 
face YIII. 

A.D. 1303. 
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mainly turns. This pope, who died 
very early in the fourteenth century , "" fo^ vSl 
affected, like the renowned Hildehrand, 
despotic rule in civil no less than in ec- 
clesiastical affairs ; and his turhulent and inordinate 
ambition, while if' scandalized the whole Christian 
world, paved the way for schisms which subsequently 
disgraced the popedom. In this case, however, as 
in many other instances, apparent evil brought along 
with it real and permanent good ; the spectacle of 
rival popes each asserting his exclusive claim to the 
chair of St. Peter, and each anathematizing his 
competitors, had the natural effect of diminish- 
ing the reverence of mankind for the whole Romish 
system ; and men were thus disposed to regard with 
seriousness and candour, the characters, doctrines, 
and actions of those, who, in various places and in 
divers manners, were now beginning to sow that 
good seed which, two centuries later, bore a golden 
harvest. It has, however, been well observed, that 
the pious student of history, will not, on these ac- 
counts, be less disposed to see the hand of Provi- 
dence in the gradual diffusion among our forefathers 
of " Christian light and liberty."* Strange, indeed, 
would it be to reject the idea of Divine influence, 
because at the moment when that influence was most 

* Vide Milner'8 Historv of the Church. Cent, ziv., chapter 3* 
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needed — at the crisis when men's patience was al- 
most exhausted hy the cruel and scandalous prac- 
tices of their spiritual rulers— 'it pleased God to 
raise up, in our land, a man of sincere piety and love 
for the truth ; ^' of a hardy temper ; and of a pene- 
trating judgment ;" a man who was both able and 
willing to turn to good account the existing con- 
junction of favourable circumstances ; and above all 
a man who, not content with withstanding the nu- 
merous enormities then prevalent in the church, 
had the sagacity to lay securely, by the translation 
of the Scriptures into our vernacular tongue, the 
deep foundations of English protestantism. 

Of the main circumstances of Wicliffe's life, 
which are, indeed, sufficiently notorious, a slight 
sketch may suffice. 

Bom near Richmond in Yorkshire, and admitted, 
in early youth, as a student at the ] University of 
Oxford, he speedily attained, at Queen's College, 
and at Merton, whither he removed, such proficience 
in learning, as justly entitled him to a place among 
the men of note and eminence, who had already 
contributed to render the latter college illustrious. 

That he quickly made himself master of all '^ the 
niceties of the school divinity,"* at that time in 

* The scholastic diyinity, (Vide Milner's Hist., Yoliv. Cent, 
ziv.) has had three ages or periods ; the antismt, the miopls- 
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YOgue, iSf perhaps, his lowest praise. The Aristo- 
telian logic was then at the height of its fame ; and 
Wicliffe, who seems to have had no rival in the art 
of puhlic disputation, used, in opposing error, the 
same weapons which his adversaries employed to 
maintain it. The logical argumentations which 
constituted his daily occupation, were, of course, 
addressed to the learned. On Sundays, however, 
he addressed the common people ; exposing, in plain 
and nervous language, the prevailing abuses of the 

and the new. The antient began nnder Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; or rather under Abelard, and his disci- 
ple, Peter Lombard, whose principal work, called "The Sen- 
tences," appeared in the year 1172. 

The MIDDLE may be reckoned to have commenced early in 
the thirteenth century, under Albertus Magnus, a learned Do- 
minican, of Lyons, who wrote commentaries, in twenty-one 
volumes in folio, on the Logic of Aristotle. The famous Thomas 
Aquinas was the disciple of this Albertus. During this period, 
the Peripatetic philosophy attained its highest point of reputa- 
tion. The works of Aquinas, which are in seventeen volumes 
folio, have gone through several editions. The author died in 
1274. 

The third or new age of school divinity, begins with Duran- 
dus de St. Pourcain, who combated the opinions of Thomas 
Aquinas, and is said to have displayed great wit and genius. 
After the time of Aquinas the scholastic disputes became more 
and more subtle, and the whole attention of the disputants was 
usually bestowed on the most frivolous questions. * 'The scholas- 
tic divinity," writes the author of the History of the Church of 
Christ, ** pretended to discuss and settle all questions in theolo- 
gy, in a rational and argumentative manner ;*' ** it is now fallen 
into the lowest contempt.'' 
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established religion, and attacking the vices of the 
friars. 

So unchangeable is fopxrt in its character and 
spirit, that the following description of the state of 
religion in England when Wicliffe began his career 
as a reformer, though written at a period so distant 
from our own, has lost nothing of its interest. 

" Religion had now passed through so manj ig- 
norant and barbarous ages ; the means of greater 
knowledge had been so studiously hidden from the 
people ; and the ignorance of the laity was so ad- 
Tantageous to the interests of the clergy, that the 
spirit of Christianity seemed wholly lost, and had 
degenerated into shews and ceremonies, many of 
which were unlawful, but almost all unusef ul. And 
not only this fatal stupidity and idle superstition had 
generally possessed the minds of men, but all reme- 
dies were detested, and all arti/ices used to continue 
the disease. The incredible fables of legends, and tn- 
curable itch of lying for the honour of their saints 
and patrons, which then reigned among all the Mo- 
nastic Orders, (which was almost the only subjec t 
on which they preached), and was fondly received 
by the credulous multitude, was one of the greatest 
scandals, and most pernicious abuses in the church 
at that time. The greater and moro necessary 
articles of faith, and all genuine and rational know- 
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ledge of religion bad generally given place to fabu- 
lous legends, and romantick stories, fables wbicb in 
tbis respect only, differed from tbose of tbe antient 
Heatben Poets> tbat tbey vrere more incredible and 
less elegant.'' 

The first occasion on wbicb tbis barbinger of tbe 
reformation, seems to bave acquired for 
bimself public distinction, was during ^^ Uniyersity 

tbe year 1360, wben be made known o^. 0^<>"1 »- 
•^ ' gainst the en- 

bis own learning and talents by defen- croachmentB of 
,. , , . ., ^ , the mendicant 

dmg the statutes and privileges of the Frian. 

University, against tbe encroachment j^^j)^ i^^^ 
of tbe order of mendicant friars ; who, 
from the time of their first settlement in Oxford, in 
tbe reign of Henry III., bad disturbed tbe estab- 
lished discipline, by laying claim to an exempt and 
distinct jurisdiction, and by enticing tbe scholars to 
quit their respective colleges, and enter the neigh- 
bouring convents. The extent of the evil was such 
as to give full scope for tbe zeal and ability which 
Wicliffe displayed in withstanding it. So effectual 
had been tbe enticing system resorted to by tbe 
friars, tbat parents actually feared to send their 
sons to Oxford, lest they should be kidnapped by 
these mendicant monks ; and the number of students, 
which had previously amounted to thirty thousand, 
is said to have been reduced, in the year 1257^ to 
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little more than six thousand. In this state of af- 
fiiirs, Wicliffe constituted himself the champion of 
Oxford. He wrote and published several dever tracts 
against abi<e and idub bbgoaet ; and having thus 
established a claim to the admiration and gratitude 
of the University, and having, as yet, made no such 
advances in his course of innovation, as to attract 
towards him much suspicion on the part of the dig- 
nitaries of the church, he took, without opposition, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; was elected to 
the theological chair, and read public lectures with 
great applause. He was promoted, in 1361, to the 
mastership of Baliol College ; and four years after- 
wards, his sphere of usefulness was still further en- 
larged, by his advancement to the office of Warden 
of Canterbury Hall, then recently founded. He 
soon, however, became too honest in his exposure 
of the abuses of the church, to continue in favour 
with the existing hierarchy ; and in the year 1 367, 
he was deprived of his wardenship, by Simon Lang- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who substituted in 
in his room a favourite monk. Confident in the 
justice of his cause, Wicli£Fe, resenting this act of 
despotic injustice, appealed to the pope. From 
Urban V., however, the reformer had little to ex- 
pect ; having, during the preceding year, published 
a spirited refutation of the claim, preferred against 
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King Edward III., by that pontiff, of the homag« 
and tribute, originally imposed upon the crown of 
England, by Innocent III. The pope, during the 
space of three years, artfully suspended his decision^ 
and Wicliffe, regardless of consequences, and inflex- 
ible in rectitude of purpose, continued his attacks 
upon the arrogance, despotism, and avarice of the 
ruling clergy ; and upon the indolence, hypocrisy, 
and scandalous irregularities of the 
monks. Under these circumstances, ly deprived by 

a confirmation of the sentence, eiectinfi: Urban V.ofthe 

J e Wardenship of 

the bold reformer from his office, was Canterbury 
reasonably to be expected ; and to the 
great satisfaction of all the monastic 
orders, and especially of the mendicant friars, a de- 
finitive decree of the supreme pontiff to that effect— 
the last important act of his pontificate — ^reached 
Oxford during the year 1370. 

It is needless to say, that there wanted not those 
who attributed, as some historical writers have since 
done, the subsequent exertions of Wicliffe in op- 
position to the reigning ecclesiastical abuses, to a 
resentful sense of the injustice which he had suffer- 
ed. Christian charity, however, demands, that we 
should refrain from needlessly ascribing right actions 
to wrong motives ; and in the case of this reformer, 
it most be remembered, that his attacks upon the 

M 
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errors and abuses of the papacy had been as vigoroas 
before the unjust and oppressive decision of Urban 
v., and while that decision was pending, as they be- 
came at any subsequent period. It should, also, be 
borne in mind, that on this occasion there was, in 
fact, little of real suffering ; since the loss sustained 
by Wicliffe in dignity and emolument, was amply 
compensated by his increased celebrity, and by the 
respect and deference universally paid to him as a 
man of sense, learning, and courage, who had en- 
dured persecution in the defence of truth and liber- 
ty. 

Of the strict justice of the censures promulgated 

by Wicliffe against the usurpations and the despot- 
ism of the popes, and the shameless profligacy of 
the papal court, no doubt can be enter- 
remo^ from twined. Those usurpations and that 

Rometo Avig. despotism had even increased since the 
non by Cle- * 

ment V. removal in the year 1305, of the papal 

1305. see to Avignon, by Clement V., — 
a removal which, while it tended ultimately to 
accelerate the decline of the pontifical power, was, 
unquestionably, the cause of a temporary increase 
of arrogance and rapacity on the part of succeeding 
popes. 

While the nominal successsors of St. Peter were 
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enjoying the sumptuous pomp and luxurious indo- 
lence of the court of Avignon, the patrimony of the 
church in Italy was exposed to perpetual encroach- 
ments. Even while resident at Rome/ the popes 
were seldom ahle to maintain undisturbed possession 
of the ecclesiastical domains, and after the secession 
to Avignon, it is no matter of wonder, that cities, 
and even whole districts, were usurped from the 
lands of the Church, and appropriated to their own 
use by the Roman barons. In order to provide funds 
for the support of the unabated magnificence and 
prodigality of the pontiffs, it was necessary, that the 
deficiency thus created in the revenue of the holy 
see, should, by some means, be supplied; and for 
this purpose, a more general and open sale of indul- 
gences was the expedient first adopted. Such a 
tax, in an age so ignorant and superstitious, could 
not £Edl to be highly productive ; and the wealth 
thus amassed, as well as the money raised by vari- 
ous imposts on ecclesiastical property, ministered 
alike to the prodigality and the avarice of the oc- 
cupants of the pontifical throne. The papal office 
being entirely secularized, the reverent feeling, 
which — called into being by the sanctity attributed 
to the popes, in earlier and better times — ^had acted 
like a charm upon the public mind; no longer ex- 
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isted ; naj the pontiffii themselyes, had ceased, eyen 
to profess themselves to be actuated bj the high 
and noble principles which had distinguished their 
early predecessors. The cloud of reyerence with 
which men had once yoluntarilj invested St. Peter's 
chair, was dispelled ; and the disgprace£ul vices of the 
popes were reg^arded with the greater horror, in 
consequence of the veneration which had once been 
yielded to the pontifical character. The most im- 
partial writers have found it difficult to find words 
in which to describe the enormities which disgraced 
the papal court of Avignon*— a court, of which it is 
declared by Sismondi,* that the members ** made 
themselves manners'* out of the vices of all other 
nations* It may be, indeed, that the vices of Avig- 
non were not more flagitious than those of Rome ; 
but they were more notorious ; and had come under 
the personal observation of Wicliffe, when, about 
the year 1 373, he had formed part of an embassy to 
the court of Urban V. That the censures of this 
honest reformer were felt, even by those against 
whom they were specially directed, to be deaerved, 
may be inferred from the fear of him which was 
manifested by the pope and the cardinals ; and from 
the anxiety with which they watched his proceed? 

*Ilep. Ital. 
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Jngs. That he had, however, power- 
ful friends, appears from the fact, that gentedby ^ng 
ohnoxious as he was known to he to le^'^d^^'S 

the rulers of the Church, he was pre- Lutterworth in 

Leicestershire, 
sented, hj Edward IIL, in 1374, to 

the rectory of Lutterworth, in Lei- 
cestershire ; that his learning and judgment were 
held in high estimation, is proved hy the reference^ 
hy the first parliament held under Richa^ II., of 
a delicate question at issue hetween the King and 
the pope, to his authority. The protection extend- 
ed to this hold reformer hy John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and uncle to King Richard, is matter 
of notoriety. That powerful protection was one of 
the many providential circumstances which, at this 
eventful period, were ordained to ** work together 
for good." 

Profoundly learned, eloquent in no common de- 
gree, fired with an ardent zeal for truth, despising 
hypocrisy, a lover of liherty, laborious by tempera- 
ment and habit, and of unexceptionable morals, 
Wicli£fe was the very man to expose and lash the 
vices of popes and friars, and to shake the founda- 
tion of the arrogant and tyrannical domination of 
the papacy ; and had he done no more than this, he 
must have been allowed to have fairly earned the 
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gratefbl remembrance of all protestant Christians. 
His cliief daim, however, to the gratitude of all 
tncceeding generations of his coontrymen — the 
great work which must alone have sufficed to render 
his name immortal — ^remains to be considered. His 
fearless sincerity in exposing, both in his sermons 
and in his other writings, the errors and abqses 
of popery, and the scandalous practices of the 
mendicant firiars, did good serrice to the cause of 
in&nt protestantism ; his pastoral labours in his 
church and parish of Lutterworth, may reasonably 
be supposed to haye been rendered, by the blessing 
of Crod, effectual to the salyati<m of manj souls; 
but his TRANSLATION OF THE BiBLE, from the 
Latin Vulgate into the English tongue, was a per- 
formance of which the value is utterly incalculable* 
Furnished with an English yersion of the Scriptures, 
the common people were enabled to bring the doc- 
trines of the reformer << to the law and to the testi- 
mony :" and to ^' search" for themselves ^* whether 
these things were so.*' The aze was thus laid to 
the very root of popery. <'It was,** writes a 
late eminent divine,* *' neither the Saxon confes- 
sions of faith, nor the Saxon liturgies, which shook 
the pillars of the papal domination in Germany. 

* Dean Milner—See his Defence of the Bible Society. 
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It was the translation and DIS- "^jcliff 's 

FBBSION OF THE BiBLE BY LuTHEB." English Bi- 

, . , . BLBypublishedy 

A similar declaration may be made 

with respect to the reformation in Eng- 
land. Wicliffe's English Bible gaye the first 
shock to ^' the pillars of the papal domination " here. 
This great work, which appeared in the year 13839 
was effectual, notwithstanding the indignant 
hostility of the clergy, to accomplish that ** where- 
unto it was appointed." The more bigoted adhe- 
rents to the Romish fSaith angrily clamoured against 
it. Knyghton, a learned canon of Leicester, thus 
expressed his disapprobation : << Christ committed 
the Gospel to the clergy and doctors of the church, 
that they might minister it to the laity and weaker 
persons, according to the exigence of the time, and 
the wants of such persons ; but this master John 
Wicliffe, has translated it out of Latin into English, 
^nd by that means has laid it more open to the laity, 
and to women who can read, than it used to be to 
the most learned of the clergy, and to persons of 
the best understanding. And so the Gospel pearl 
is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine ; 
and that which used to be precious to both clergy 
and laity, is made, as it were, a jest to both ; an4 
thus, the jewel of the Church, is turned into the 
sport of the laity." The indignation of the Bomish 
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clergy did not, howeTer, expend itself in declamatory 
complaints. Rightly judg^g, tliat popery must 
CTentnally be subverted, if a free eircnlation of the 
Seriptnres were permittedy the bishops, after much 
consaltadon, brought into parliament, within about 
nx years after Widiffe's death, a bill for the sup- 
pression of his translation. At tlus important crisis, 
the deceased reformer's steady ftiend John of Gaunt, 
stood boldly forward in the cause of truth and re- 
ligious liberty ; exclaiming, ^ we will not be the 
refuse of all men ; for that other nations have God's 
laws (which is the lawe of our belief), in their own 
language." The bill was thrown out by a great 
majority. 

It ought not to be dissembled, that on some few 
occasions, in circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
the conduct of Widiffe was such as to furnish some 
ground for the suspicion, that in singleness and sim- 
plicity of character, this early champion of pro- 
testantism was deficient. Although, however, it 
may be admitted, that constitutional timidity, and a 
natural dr*ead of martyrdom, may have tempted him 
to use, in some instances, sophistical modes of argu- 
ment, the whole course of his conduct, from the time 
of his first appearance in public life, gives evidence 
of his general integrity, probity, and Christian piety. 
If he be not thought to deserve a place among the 
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ret J brightest ornaments of the church of Christi 
it must be allowed *^ that he sought Divine truth, 
and seriously endeavoured both to teach and prac- 
tise it ; this the general tenour of his life evinces ; 
the testimony also, of the best and most upright 
men ^^ho lived nearest his times, is unequivocally 
in his favour."* It is also to be observed, that his 
" path" was eminently, as the *^ shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 
We find him at first, attacking the indolence and 
luxury of the mendicant friars, and defending the 
University of Oxford against their arrogant and 
unjust pretensions ; and at this period of his career, 
far from being an object of persecution, he was the 
honoured favourite of the dignitaries of that seat of 
learning. By degrees he extended his censures, 
exposed the abuses of the hierarchy, and drew upon 
himself, in consequence, the indignation of the Eng- 
lish primate. Then he defended the crown of Eng- 
land against a claim of homage and tribute, prefer- 
red by the Roman see, and added the reigning pope 
to the powerful and increasing list of his enemies. 
And now bulls beg^n to follow upon bulls, addressed 
to the kings of England, or to archbishops, or 
bishops, and directing the apprehension, and im- 
prisonment of the contumacious priest. Wicliffe, 
^Milner's History of the Church, cent, xiv., chap. 3. 
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koweTer, persbted in his honest coarse ; and pro- 
ceededv notwithstanding papal censures^ and cita- 
tions to appear before the delegates of the supreme 
|H>nrifl«, to attack the doctbinai. errors of popery ; 
thus directing his hattery at its Tcrj foundation. 
No longer content with exposing the infiunous lires 
and practices of monks aAd friars, or with declaiming 
against the encroachments and usurpations of the 
papal system, he hesitated not to show, that the es- 
sential doctrines and geniune spirit of Christianity 
were, in £sct, frittered away and lost, amid the 
** abominations of popery ;" and sweeping away the 
whole minoos system of transubstantiation, image, 
and sunt worship^ penances and satisfiactions, he 
•obstitated for these &tal errors, the pure Chris- 
tian doctrine of the meritorious sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, and preached, in substance at least, if not in 
all its deamess and simplicity, justification by fiiith, 
andnot by ^ man's works or deseryings." Many of his 
powerful protectors, influenced by a dread of the 
existing hierarchy, now deserted him. He, how- 
erer, nothing daunted, continued to promulgate, 
with increasing energy and distinctness, the princi- 
ples of genuine protestantism ; and at length, amid 
a storm of malignant opposition, he accomplished 
the crowning labour of his life, and sent forth into 
the world, with his tenets a translation of the Sa- 
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cred Book on which those tenets were founded. The 
version and circulation of the English Bible se- 
cured the efficacy of all his other exertions. This 
g^eat work, as a living principle, ensured perpetuity 
to his system of doctrine ; and although executed 
almost two centuries before that system was gener- 
ally received, it rendered it imperishable. 

The translation of the Bible, as it was, beyond 
all comparison, Wicliffe's greatest and most useful 
labour, so was it likewise, his last. He died in 
peace at his Rectory of Lutterworth 
between the years 1384, and 1387, u^'abSut^'"'" 
the precise date being uncertain. ^^ ^^ d x386 
no man, however, could his survivors 
more emphatically declare, that though dead he 
yet spake. Converts to his opinions sprang up in 
vast multitudes ; insomuch, that some monkish 
writers represented half the kingdom as being in- 
fected by his principles.* Under the blessing 
of God, the Holy Scriptures translated into our 
lang^ge, produced, in no great length of time, im« 
mense effects upon the minds of men. A cloud 
of witnesses could^ doubtless, even during the tran- 
slator's life, have testified to the efficacy of that mode 
of spreading the essential doctrines of Christianity ; 
but the full value of his labours must remain un- 
* Vide Home's History of England, chap., xvii. 
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known till the last great day. There is, indeed i 
in the Hoi j Scriptures^ a most encouraging' promise 
to those that ** be wise"* and ^ turn many to right- 
eousness ;** but that promise refers not to this state 
of existence. It will take effect when thej shall 
awake from their << sleep in the dust of the earth ;" 
then, << thej shall shine as the brightness of the fir* 
mament, and as the stars for e^er and cYer." 

About thirty years after the death 
of Widitfe or- ^^ Wicliffe, the council of Constance 
Co'S^dlM! (A-I>* 1415) pubKshed the memorable 

stance to be edict by which «« the body and bones" 
dismterredand "^ '' ^ ^ 

burnt, of the deceased, but still influential 

A. D. 1415. " obstinate" heretic, were ordered " to 

be taken from the ground, and thrown 

far away from the burial of any church." Thirteen 

years afterwards this sentence was executed: the 

mortal remains of John Wicliffe were disinterred 

4 

and burnt, and the ashes thrown into a brook called 
the Swift. " The Brook," says Fuller, "did convey 
his ashes into Avon ; Avon, into Seyern ; Severn, 
into the narrow seas ; the seas into the main ocean. 
Thus are the ashes of Wicliffe the emblem of his 
doctrine ; which doctrine is now dispersed all the 
world over." 

It is needless to say, that these memorable words 
of the old historian express no mere flight of £Buioy. 
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The great principle of WicliflFe, that " Holt, 

SCBIFTUBE CONTAINETH ALL THINGS NECESSABT 

FOB salvation/' took root in the minds of men. 
His disciples, distingpiished by the reproachful name 
of Lollards, multiplied exceedingly ; and their Chris- 
tian walk and conversation, together with their con- 
stancy under persecution — admitted even by their 
popish adversaries — ^proved the excellence and the 
efficacy of the doctrines which they imbibed from 
the study of those ^< Scriptures, which are able to 
make" men ^'wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus." And in God's due time, 
the faint dawn of that spiritual light which had 
been ushered in by the " star" of Wicliffe, bright- 
ened, at the reformation, into meridian day. 

The zealous efforts in which Christians of various 
denominations unite, at the present day, for the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, constitute one of the 
most striking characteristics of the times in which 
we live. The belief once expressed by Bishop 
Horsley, that <' every sentence of the Bible is from 
God, and that every man is interested in the mean- 
ing of ^t," appears to be acted upon, in an unpre- 
cedented degree. While we contemplate with the 
cordial delight which becomes us, as fbotestants 
this g^eat feature of the present age, and hold in 
grateful remembrance the memory of that early 
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Reformer, to whom our forefathers were indebted 
for the English Bible, let us beware, lest we ren- 
der unavailing our own abundant privileges, bj 
neglecting to study, fob oueselves, those Scrip- 
tures of Truth which declare unto us *' the only 
name under heaven given among men, w)iereby we 
can be saved."* 

* The following specimen of Widiffe's translation of the Bible 
may be interesting as Growing the state of the English language 
in his time. It is, perhaps, superfluous to mention, that Chau- 
CBR, the fiither of English poetry, was a contemporary of Wic- 
LiFFE, being bom in the year 1328. 

1. Corynth. 13. '' If 1 speke with the tungis of men and of 
aungels, and I haue not charity, I am maad as bras sownynre, 
or a cymbal tynklynge ; and if I haue profecie, and know alle 
mystesies and al k3rnnynge, and if I haue al feith so that I moue 
hiilis fro her place, and if I haue not charite, I am nought. 
And if I departe all my goodis into the metis of pore men, and 
if I betake my bodi, so l£at I brenme, and if I haue not chiirite, 
it profiteth to me no thing. Charite is pacient, it is benyii^ 
(t.«. benign). Charite enuyeth not, it doith not wickidli, it u 
not blowun, \J,e, puffed up), it seketh not those things that bea 
'hise own.'' 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LUTHER. 



Contradictory representations of the character of Lather — Im- 
portance of estimating that character by scriptural roles- 
Luther's religious principles not investigated or understood by 
some historians of the Reformation— Relii^ous state and pros- 
pects of Christendom ixx the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — Corruption of doctrine, the cause of corruption of prac- 
tice — ^Events providentially disposed in subserviency to the 
approaching Reformation— Substantial nature, and importance 
of the points of di£ference between popery and protestantism 
— Consistency of Luther's character— The promulgation of 
the main doctrine which he preached, pecnliariy seasonable in 
hia time— Luther's " Fatmos'' after^the diet of Worms— His 
translation of the Scriptures — His intrepidity— His great ex- 
pectations of good from the circulation of the Bible— Death 
of Leo X. — ^Adrian VI. — Clement VII. — Characters of these 
Pontiffs — ^Melancthon's account of the manner in which the 
great doctrines of the Gk>spel were unfolded to the mind of 
Luther— View of Luther's character— Progress of Lutheran- 
ism — ^Demeanour of Luther— His great exertions in behalf of 
pure Christianity — Success of the reformed doctrines in Prus- 
sia — Luther's private letters — ^The sacramental controversy — 
Evidence of Luther's integrity — ^The rustic war, or war of the 
peasants— The greatest disturbances observed to take place in 
those districts in which the course of the reformed doctrines 
had been most completely obstructed — ^Death of Frederic the 
the Wise, Elector of Saxony— The monastery of Wittemberg 
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deserted by its Monks — ^Luther relinqmsbes the title and habit 
of an Angnstine Monk — His marriage — Protestant confession 
of faith laid before the Imperial Diet of Angsbnrg — The Pro- 
testants intimidated by the severe decrees of that Diet — Jja^ 
ther's courage and admirable conduct — ^Testimony of a con- 
temporary to his excellence — His earnestness in prayer — ^The 
afflictions of his declining years — His journey to Eialeben — 
His last hours — His peaceful death — Great lesson tauj^ to 
Protestants by his conduct of the Reformation. 

The biography of Luther inyolving, as it does, the 
main features of the religious, and much of the ciyil 
history of a period, replete, beyond comparison, with 
interest, it is no matter of wonder, that the charac- 
ter of this great Reformer should hare attracted the 
earnest regard of posterity, or that different, and 
even contradictory representations of his conduct 
and motives should have been made by conflicting 
historians ; and, in fact, among the chari^ters of 
those eminent persons, who, at various times, have 
acted leading parts on the theatre of human affiurs, 
few or none have been more diversely estimated 
than that of this remarkable man. Martin Luther 
has been the subject of the extremes both of cen- 
sure and of praise ; of calumny and of exaggerated 
panegyric. His enterprising genius, his intrepid 
temper, and his persevering spirit of inquiry after 
Scriptural truth, are deservedly the admiration of 
protestants : while writers of the papal persuasion 
have endeayoured to load his memory with charge 
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which, defective as is their foundation, have heea 
kept alive by bigotry and superstition. It is obvi- 
.ously desirable, that the young and inexperienced 
student of ecclesiastical history should form a just 
estimate of the real principles and motives of the 
principal actor in those scenes of surpassing interest, 
which, during the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, arrested the attention of the whole civilized 
world, and of which, we — who owe to the heroes of 
THE BEFOBMATiON both our plentitude of religious 
freedom and our pure and scriptural faith— must 
surely feel the interest to be rather increased than 
diminished. It may, indeed, well excite our won- 
der, that in these days of free and enlightened in- 
vestigation, there should exist a numerous class of 
persons, who, though they profess themselves deeply 
sensible of the value of the Reformation, do, never, 
theless appear to understand very little of the real 
character of Luther. " Some of his natural quali- 
ties,'' writes a late ecclesiastical historian,* ** have 
been the subject of much observation, but the ruling 
principles of the many those principles which -were 
eminently spiritual and Christian^ are almost buried 
in silence.'' 

The same historian further intimates, that there 

would be little room left for controversy respecting 

Isaac Milner, D. D. 
N 
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the character of Luther, if that character were esti- 
mated BY SCBIPTURAL ECTLES ; and he suggests the 
important consideration, whether some ci oar ablest 
historians have not discovered more anxiety to in- 
Testigate and enumerate the various political and 
other subordinate causes of the Reformation, than 
to trace diligentlj, and to mark distinctly, tJie 
powerful energy of the essential doctrines of Christi- 
anity, as, through the gracious assistance of the Holy 
Spirit of God, those doctrines efficaciously influen- 
ced the conduct of the first reformers. If it be in* 
deed true, with respect to Martin Luther, that, 
throughout the whole of the important transactions, 
of which, by Divine providence, the conduct was, in 
a great measure committed to him, " the peculiar 
truths of the Gospel were powerJuUy and practical^ 
l^ influential on his mind/* then it will follow, that 
the character andmotivesof that great Reformer can- 
not be comprehended or explained, without a special 
reference to those truths, and a diligent examina- 
tion of their effects in the production of human ac- 
tions; and it will also follow, that any writers, 
even the most able and the best informed, who with- 
out adverting to those truths, or to their practical 
and necessary operation, have undertaken to deline- 
ate or to estimate the character of LutheB; may be 
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justly suspected of having drawn false conolusio n 
and pronounced an erroneous judgment. 

The civil and religious liberties of mankind are 
found to be, in practice, so closely connected with 
each other, and the history of Luther, with the pro- 
gress of Lutheranism, is so intimately mixed up with 
secular politics, and bears so directly upon events, 
which affected the destinies of princes and empires, 
that it has, of necessity, fixed the attention even of 
historians little disposed to observe or record the 
effects of the operation of genuine Christian princi- 
ples. It is, however, as exhibiting that operations 
that the character of Luther, as bearing upon the 
Reformation, especially deserves, and will repay the 
most diligent study. The naha^l disposition of 
the great German Reformer furnishes matter of in- 
teresting and profitable contemplation ; but it is 
as a distinguished subject of Almighty grace, which, 
by enlightening his understanding, changing his af- 
fections, and animating his hopes, prepared him, in 
a most wonderful manner, for the extraordinary 
part which he was appointed to sustain, ** that Lir- 
TBER best Reserves the notice of posterity: and 
throughout the whole course of his conduct of the 
great work of the Reformation, his character will 
be studied with no less advantage, than gratification, 
by the Christian student. 

y2 
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Without attempting to enter into the particulars, 
of the history, secular or ecclesiastical, of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, it may he ohserved ia 
general, that nothing could he less hopeful than the 
religious prospects of Christendom, at that period. 
Corruption of doctrine — a corruption which had in- 
creased during successive centuries — had produced, 
in corruption of practice, its never- failing fruit. 
At different periods indeed, the efforts of various 
men of energy and piety had heen directed against 
the predominant evils of their times ; hut the out- 
ward and visible abuses of popery — the hranchei of 
the '^ corrupt tre&," rather than its bitter and deadly 
ROOT — having been the objects of those efforts, no 
very extensive or permanent good had been effected. 
The scandalous practices of the monks, the political 
intrigues, the avarice, and the arrogance of the su- 
perior clergy ; together with many of the obvious 
impieties and superstitions of Romanism, had, in- 
deed, afforded matter for serious animadversion, or 
for satirical observation; but to the strong-holds of 
Self-righteousness supported by the popish doctrines 
of the merits of human works, the efficacy of pen* 
ances, and by other unscriptural tenets of the 
Romish church, siege had never yet been efiPectually 
laid. Many individual souls had, doubtless, been 
directed into the path which leadeth unto life ; but 
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the main evils and corruptions of the times remain-, 
ed unabated. The hour, however, was approaching,- 
when the axe was to be laid to the root of the whole 
system of popery ; and the wonderful manner in 
which the most remarkable occurrences of this 
period of history were directed, by the Almighty 
Disposer of events, with a manifest view to the 
coming Reformation, is worthy of the careful 
attention of every observer of the dispensations of 
providence. The Great Ruler of the world was 
about to bring light out of darkness, and in subser- 
viency to this end, various events and circumstances, 
apparently quite independent of each other, were, 
in a marvellous manner, made to " work together.'' 
Printing had been invented, learning and science, 
patronized by the family of the Medici, were culti- 
vated with almost incredible ardour ; and the hu- 
man mind, casting off the trammels of superstition, 
was disposed to resist the spiritual tyranny to which 
it had so long yielded a passive obedience, and to 
examine fearlessly the foundations on which the 
church of Rome grounded her pretensions to infal- 
libility, and her claims to submission. Erasmus, 
'< the prince of the restorers of literature,** a scholar 
of refined taste, and of brilliant wit, fostered by his 
writings, the new-born spirit of inquiry ; and the 
personal character of the Pontiffs, Alexander VI 
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Joliut II.9 and Leo X^ who, during this eTentioI 
period, BuccesBiTelj oceupied the papal throne, Gon« 
spired, with equal effect, though in yery different 
ways, to shake men's faith in the existing eedesias- 
tical system, and to incline them to enter upon a 
sober investigation of the real nature of Christianity. 
Of the state of religion during the early years of 
the sixteenth century — ^the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Reformation — an able coa<^utor of Ln* 
ther* gives a striking account. " The passion and 
satisfaction of Christ," he writes, *^ were treated as 
BABE HI8T0BT ; like the Odyssey of Homer* 
Concerning faith, by means of which, the righte- 
ousness of the Redeemer and eternal life are ap- 
prehended, there was the deepest silence. In he 
room of Christ, were substituted, as saviours and 
tnterceisors, the Virgin Mary, like a Pagan Diana, 
and other saints, who, from time to time had been 
created by the popes ; and to the (supposed) bene- 
fit of the prayers of these saints, none were allowed 
to be entitled, except they deserved it of them by 
their works ; not the works prescribed in the deca- 
logue, and enjoined on all mankind ; but such works 
as enriched the priests and monks. Those persons 
who died neglecting these, were consigned to hell, 
or, at least, to purgatory ; there to remain till they 

* Frederic Mycoxuus* 
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were redeemed thence, by satisfaction made either 
by themselves or by their proxies. An incredible 
mass of ceremonious observances was every where 
visible ; while gross wickedness was openly prac* 
tised under the encouragement of indulgencesy by 
means of which, the guilt of crimes was so easily 
expiated." 

Undoubtedly the times were ripe for the mighty 
revolution of sentiment, which was impending* 
That revolution was the crisis towards which eventSi 
during some centuries, had been tending. The 
pious Claude of Turin, the persecuted and patient 
teachers of Christianity among the Vaudois, the 
fSaithful martyr John Huss, and other honoured a- 
Btruments of Divine providence, had performed the 
work appointed to them. Notwithstanding the ex- 
ternal appearance of unity in the Romish church, 
the elements of protestantism had long be^ work- 
ing in secret. << Luther" — ^to adopt the words of a 
forcible writer* — " was the match that produced the 
explosion," but the train to which the match was 
applied might be traced through distant generations. 

Some of the preceding observations, together 
with the slight sketch which has been given of the 
religious condition of the Christian world at the 
period at whieh the great German theologian com- 

* Rev. I. J. Blunt. 
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menced his career as a Reformer, may serve to im- 
press the mind of the reader with a conviction of 
the importance and substantial nature of those points 
of difference between poperj and protestantism, 
which some persons are disposed to consider as 
merely verbal. Had this been so, most assuredly 
Martin Lutker would never have seceded from 
the church, in the bosom of which, he had been 
educated. His protestantbm had its source in his 
perception, that tbs ess£NTIaIi boctrines of ths 
GosF£i< — ^those doctrines upon the right acceptation 
and application of which, eternal salvation, in the 
case of each individual depends — ^were either denied, 
or made ^* of none effect" by the corruptions and su-^ 
perstitions of popery. To re-establish and vindicate 
those doctrines was, therefore, his grand object. 
While he perceived and denounced the arrogant 
usurpation, by the Bishop of Rome, of despotic au- 
thority, and heartily agreed with Erasmus and 
others in their just animadversions on the excesses 
and vices of the Romish priesthood, and in their ex- 
hortations to a becoming humility and purity of life, 
he looked deeper both for thr root of the prevail- 
ing evils, and for their remroy. The fallen and 
depraved nature of man, the utter worthlessness'of 
all human performances, considered as the price, or 
any part of the price of salvation ; and the doctrine 
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of justification by faith, and not by <^ man's works 
or deservings/' he saw to be cardinal truths of 
Christianity. In the fallen condition of man and 
his consequent alienation from God and holiness, 
he saw the root of the various crying evils of the 
times ; and in a lively faith in the Redeemer, with 
its practical influence on the heart and life, he saw 
their remedy. Plainly perceiving, that the whole 
catalogue of Romish corruptions — ^indulgences, pen- 
ances, the adoration of 9aints, and other pernicious 
errors and delusions — have their source alike, in 
gross and most perilous ignorance of the one only 
way in which satisfaction can be made for sin, and 
the sinner restored to the favour of his Maker, 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH* was the article which 
this great Christian Divine had most closely at 
heart.*' " If that were preserved, he conceived, that 
nothing would go materially wrong : if that were 
lost, nothing would go right ;"f and he became 
gradually, but, in due time, effectually and firmly 
** convinced, that this fundamental doctrine could be 
established only on the ruins of popery." 

From the time when, in opposition to the remon- 
strance of his father, Martin Luther entered the 
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Articolus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae.''— Lather. 



t Dean Mihier. Vide Hist, of the Church : Prefoce to 
Vol. IV. 
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monastery at Erfurt, till the day on which, sixteesi 
years afterwards, standing in the Imperial Hall of 
Worms, and in the presence of Charles V., and his 
court, he refused, at the imminent peril of his life, to 
retract any of his protestant doctrines, uttering, m 

T ^1. X ^1. the hearing: of the multitudes there as- 

Luther at the ° 

DietofWorms. semhled» the memorable words, *• Hie 

stehe ich : Ich, kan nicht anders : 
A. D. 1521. Q^^^ j^^j^ ^jj. ^^^^ .,♦ ijg exhihited 

a singular and, perhaps, unparalleled consistency of 
character. Being distinguished from first to last» 
by the earnestness of his search after religious 
truth, by honesty of purpose, tenderness of consci- 
ence, and dauntless resolution, he constantly lived 
and acted in accordance with his belief: and in pro- 
portion to his own increasing insight into the real 
nature of the Gospel, and his own ^^ joy and peace 
in helievingy** was his anxiety that others should ex- 
ohange the cruel bondage of popish error for that 
relief and liberty which he had himself experienced. 
The Romish church, with her terrors, her penal in- 
flictions, her invocation of saints, and her other cor* 
rupt devices, had choked up, as with briars and 
thorns, the only way of access to God through the 
ONE MEDiATOB between God and man ; to re-open 

* *' Here I stand : I cannot do otherwise : may Qod help me. 
Amen. 
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that way, to clear it from the obstructions by which, 
it was incumbered, was the capital object of th« 
great Reformer ; and by the blessing of God upon 
his faithful and well-directed efforts, that object was 
attained. '< Suddenly," writes the Historian of the 
Church of Christ, " there arose and revived, in all 
its infant simplicity, that apostolical doctrine in 
which is contained the great inystery of the Scrip- 
tures ;* and as there were, even in the midst of the 

* It may be proper hereto observe, that in common with every 
sound expositor of Scripture, Luther, in all his writings is most 
*' careful to maintain good works,** as the fruits of justifying 
faith , though not as the meritorious cause of salvation, * * Hay- 
ing tiius taught faith in Christ," says he in his invaluable com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, (xi. 16.) *' we now 
teach touching good works also. Seeing that, by faith thou 

HAST APPREHENDED ChRIST, by whom thoU art JUSTIFIED, 

go nowt and love God and thy neighbours. Pray to God ; ^ve 
nim thanks ; confess him ; praise him ; do good to thy neigh- 
bour ; help him ; do thy duty by him. These are truly good 
works ; flowing, as they do, from that faith and joy, conceived 
in the heart, by reason of our forgiveness of sins through Christ/' 
Ajid again, after that Christ hath been apprehended 
BT fatth, and that I am become dead to the law, justified from 
gin, freed from death, the devil, and Jiell, through Christ, 
/ do good works ; I love God ; I give him thanks ; exercise 
charity towards my neighbour, with the works consequent upon 
it. This is my theology." Again, ** a true and lively faith is 
opposite to the feigned faith of the hypocrite ; and a true faith 
incites a man to good works through love. He who would be 
a Christian must be a believer ; but no man is a sound believer, 
if works of charity do not follow his faith . Thus on both hands* 
the apostle shuts hypocrites out of the kingdom of God. On 
the left hand, he shuts out all such as depend on their works 
for salvation, when he says, * neither circumcision, nor uncir- 
cumcision,' — that is, no kind of work, but faith alone, without 
any dependence on what we do — ^avails before God. On the 
right, he excludes all slothful, idle, persons, who are disposed to 
say, if faith justifies us without works, then let us have no anx- 
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papal darkness which then preyailed, and as there 
ever have been, and to the end of time ever will be^ 
some serious and humble persons led bj the spirit 
of God to inquire anxiously concerning the waj of 
salvation, such persons hailed with a degree of joj, 
of which, we, in these days of Gospel light, can 
form no adequate conception, the revival of the 
simple, but most efficacious doctrine of remission of 
sins, and justification, through Christ, bj faith. 

Peculiarly seasonable as was, in many respects, 
at this juncture the promulgation of this great 
scriptural doctrine, there were various causes which 
militated powerfully against its reception ; and 
among these causes we may mention the prevalence 
in Europe, at the period just preceeding the Refor- 
mation, of the Aristotelian philosophy ; to the votaries 
of which, the ideas of original sin, and natural de« 
pravity were altogether unknown. The arrogant 
and self-righteous notions which that philosophy is 
calculated to foster, are, indeed, so congenial to the 
fallen nature of man, that no age or country has 
been free from their baneful operation ; but at the 
period of which we now write, their pernicious pre- 

^ety respecting good actions ; let us only take care and believe, 
and we may do whatever we please — Not so, ye enemies of all 
godliness. It is tme, Paul tells yon, that faiUi alone, without 
works, justifies ; however he also tells you, that a true faith, 
after it has justified, does not permit a man to slumber in indo- 
lence, but that it worketh by love." 
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dominance was increased by the intellectual fashion 
of the day, and unchecked by the opposing influence 
of that religious knowledge, which, by the Divine 
blessing, has ever been consequent upon the free 
circulation of the Scriptures. The fall of man, and 
his restoration through the Redeemer to the favour 
and image of God, are doctrines inculcated or im- 
plied in almost every page of the Bible ; but the 
Bible before Luther's time, was in his country a 
sealed book. His own gradual emancipation from 
the fetters of popery might be dated from the day 
on which he found a latin copy of it in his cell at 
Erfurt ; and by his subsequent translation of it into 
the vernacular tongue, he shook to their very foun- 
dation, the pillars of the papal dominion in Germany. 
This great work was begun by the German Re* 
former during the forced residence in the castle of 
Wart burgh, to which, after the severe sentence 
pronounced against him at the Diet of Worms, he 
was consigned by the politic kindness of his good 
friend, Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony. Lu-? 
ther's solitude in this castle, which he called his 
<< Patmos," lasted above nine months ; and during 
its continuance, he studied Hebrew with persevering 
Industry, and translated the whole of the New Tes- 
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tament into the German language. 

LSth^i**Ge?5 This translation, which was published 

man version of in the year 1522 was no sooner finished 

the New Testa- 

ment. than the indefatigable translator pro- 

A. D. 1522. c©e<ied to apply his Hebrew learning 
to the rendering of the Old Testament 
into German $ and this great work, which he pub- 
lished in parts, being, with the assistance of some 
of his friends, especially of Justus Jonas, and Philip 
Melancthon, in time completed, Ger- 
pleteshis Gerl naany, in the year 1630, possessed the 
SeBiSe!^ ®^ priceless treasure of a version of the 

whole of the Sacred Volume, in her 
A.D. 1530. 

own tongue. 

Reyerence for the Scriptures was one of Luther's 
main characteristics. It was an acquaintance with 
them which had shed a flood of light upon his own 
mind ; and it was, as he was persuaded, an igno- 
rance of them, — an ignorance attributable to papal 
artifice and despotism— which retained his country- 
men in the Romish superstition. He therefore 
anticipated important results from a faithful trans- 
lation of the Bible ; nothing else, he knew, could 
give so powerful a shock to the existing ecclesiastical 
tyranny, nothing tend so directly to the dissemina- 
tion of pure Christian principles. In vain, therefore 
did his adversaries deprecate his execution of this 
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great work ; dreading it more than they would have 
dreaded the mo^ atrocious heresy. Like Racine's 
hero, Martin Luther feared God and knew no 
other fear.* Nor did he expect too much from the 
circulation of \lke Scriptures. This ' performance 
stands a lasting monument of the persevering indus- 
try which marked his character ; and the conse- 
quences of it were speedily felt throughout the 
length and breadth of Germany. Multitudes being 
enabled to read, for themselves, those inspired writ- 
ings, which, are the only rule of faith, became sensi- 
ble of the gross and perilous errors of Romanism, 
and perceived, for themselves, the sound and Scrip- 
tural foundation of the doctrines which Luther 
taught. A more valuable or a more welcome gift 
than this version of the Bible, could not have been 
conferred upon men just emerging out of mental 
darkness : and by that superintending providence, 
the over-ruling direction of which, we cannot too 
carefully trace, or too thankfully acknowledge, 
the art of printing had been discovered, and had 
come into common use, just in time to extend and 
perpetuate the benefit. 

Leo^X., a pontiff renowned for his encouragement 
of literature and the fine arts, and yet more memo- 

* " Je Grains Dieu, et n'ai point d'autre crainte."— Racine ; 
Athalie, 
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rable because of the elimination of the papal author- 
itj during his pontificate, no longer filled St. Peter's 
chair. On his death, at the age of forty-six, in the 
month of December 1521, an extra- 
xf*De^mber. ordinary degree of competition took 
A D 1521 pl*ce among the parties chiefly inter- 
ested in the choice of his successor. 
The intrigues which, at this period, disturbed the 
court of Rome are however only interesting in so 
far as they appear to have afi*ected the interests of 
infant Protestantism. The party of the emperor 
Charles prevailed; and an ecclesiastic who had 
formerly filled the office of tutor to himself, was 
elevated to the pontifical chair by the title of Adrian 
VI. The new pope, having been but recently pro- 
moted to the rank of a cardinal, had lived in com- 
parative retirement^ and ' being upon the whole a 
man of sobriety and purity of manners, was likely 
to regain for his office some portion of the respect 
which it had lost during the dissolute reign of the 
tenth Leo. The Romanists regarded him as one 
of their best theologians ; and boasted, that they 
could now oppose to the most learned among the 
heretics a pontiff who was yet more learned, and> 
moreover, one who had already given evidence of 
his zeal against the great heresiarch, Luther. 
Throughout these circumstances it is impossible 
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to overlook the guiding hand of Providence. Be- 
sides being a decided an ti- Lutheran, Adrian VI. 
professed himself honestly desirous to reform the 
abuses of Popery and of the court of Rome. He was 
also a man of learning, and of good morals ; candid 
and moderate : and, though, as being a foreigner,* 
not popular among the Italian ecclesiastics, he was 
generally respected by the main body of the Roman 
catholics. Humanly speaking, he was the very 
man, had his pontificate been prolonged, to retard 
the growth of the infant reformation. It was how- 
ever, otherwise ordered. Adrian VI. died before 
the close of the second year of his popedom ; and 
within two months of his death, Julius de Medicis, 
who had failed of success at the preceding election, 
and whose character formed a complete contrast to 

that of the deceased Adrian, was pla- ^, „,, 

'■ Clement VII. 

ced in the papal chair, and assumed elected Pope, 
the title of Clement VII. Neither N°^«"^^^^' 
indolent, like Leo, nor unsuspicious 

* Adrian was bom at Utrecht, of poor parents. He was 
made dean of St. Peter's, at Louvain, and afterwards provost at 
Utrecht. Being appointed tutor to Charles, — afterwards the 
Emperor Charles v., — he was subsequently made, by the father 
of that prince, Bishop of Tortosa ; and by Leo X. he was in- 
vested, in the year 1517, with the dignity of a Cardinal. His 
exaltation to the Popedom was hailed with joy by the inhabi- 
tants of his native city, and by the people of Holland. His 
epitaph deserves to be recorded: '* Here lies Adrian VI., who 
esteemed the papal government to be the greatest misfortune of 
his life." 
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like Adrian, the new pope, though well versed in 
the arts of government, seems to have been blind 
to the real causes of the danger which threatened 
the Romish system. Adrian VI., by his honest en- 
deavours to reform some of the crying abuses which 
mankind, aroused from the careless and servile 
ignorance of former times, would no longer tolerate, 
might, perhaps, have delayed, for a season, the 
mighty revolution of which Luther was the instru- 
ment. Clement VII., by his determination to main- 
tain the established system in its integrity, did but 
hasten its dissolution. 

It makes no part of our present purpose, nor 
would it be possible within the limits of this sketch, 
to follow the German Reformer through the differ- 
ent steps of his great work. It is to the real char^ 
acter of Luther, and to the nature and importance 
of the doctrines which he taught, and which were 
his motives of action, rather than to the progress of 
the Reformation, that we would direct the attention 
of the reader. 

The grand object of Luther's labours was the es- 
tablishment of the great scriptural doctrine of free 

SALVATION BY FAITH IN THE CRUCIFIED REDEEM- 
ER — the only doctrine, as he well knew, which 
can enable humble and repentent believers to serve 
God in newness of life, with lively faith, and cheer- 
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ful hope. How precious this doctrine must have 
been to his own mind, may be conceived, from a well 
authenticated circumstance, which, as the historian 
of the Church of Christ observes, evinces the state 
of mental bondage in which he himself had been 
held. Having, in the early part of his life, in con- 
sequence of the intenseness of his studies, neglected, 
for many days, to recite the canonical hours, he is 
known, in compliance with the pope's decrees, and 
for the satisfying of his own conscience, to have se- 
cluded himself from all society, and to have recited 
with punctilious exactness, the exercises which he 
had omitted ; and that with such severe attention 
and abstinence, as materially reduced his physical 
strength, deprived him, during several weeks, al- 
most totally of sleep ; and even threatened to pro- 
duce symptoms of a weakened intellect. " Is it to 
be wondered at," writes the historian already men- 
tioned, " that he who, at length, found relief and 
liberty by the grace of Christ, should be zealous to 
preach the mystery of the cross to his fellow-crea- 
tures?" r. 

Of the manner in which the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel were unfolded to the mind of Luther, 
his coadjutor Melancthon, has given, in a memoir 
written soon after the death of the great Reformerr 
some interesting particulars. 

o2 
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Having spoken of his thirst of kDOwledge, his 
superior genius, his tenacious memory, his close 
attention to ecclesiastical learning, the severity of 
the discipline to which he personally suhmitted at 
Erfurt, his religious exercises of fasting and prayer, 
and the terrors of mind which he frequently sufiFered, 
he ohserves, that the love of a pious life induced 
him to ei&ter the monastery. He wishedHo know 
THE wiiiii ^F God ; to huild his faith on the firmest 
foundations, and to cultivate an hahitual reverence 
for the Divine commands. 

Melancthon thus proceeds : " Luther used to say, 
that an elderly priest in the monastery, to whom he 
had opened the distresses of his conscience, had heen 
of great use to him, hy his discourses on the nature 
of faith, and hy drawing his attention to that ex- 
pression in the creed, * I bejlieve in the remis- 
sion OP SINS.' " The elderly priest interpreted this 
article as implying, not merely a general belief, 
for the devils had a faith of that sort ; hut that it 
was the command of God that each particular per- 
son should apply this doctrine of the remission of 
sins to his own particular case : and this interpre- 
tation, he said, was confirmed hy a reference to a 
passage of St. Bernard, who maintains the same 
sentiment, and also produces the Apostle Paul in 
support of the doctrine of free justification by faith. 
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The conyersation of this old man proved a great 
comfort to the mind of Luther. He was led to 
attend to the g^eat doctrine of justification hjr faith, 
which is so often inculcated by St. Paul. By 
reading, and comparing with each other, different 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, and by an 
increased dependence upon God in daily prayer, he 
gradually acquired more light ; and saw the empti- 
ness of the usual interpretations of Scripture. He 
next began to read the works of Augustine, in which 
he found many decisive passages which confirmed 
his idea of faith ; and gave him much satisfaction. 
He read other divines, but '< he stuck close to Au- 
gustine." 

Afterwards, Luther undertook to expound the 
Psalms, and the Epistle to the Romans. He showed 
the difference between the Law and the Gospel ; he 
refuted the ancient pharasaical error, at that time 
prevalent both in the schools and in the pulpit, that 
men by their own works may merit the remission 
of sins, and be accounted righteous before God. 
"Thus he recalled men's minds to the office of the Son 
of God ; and, like John tho Baptist, shewed them 
that Lamb of God who taketh awat the 
SINS OP THE WOBLD. Morcovcr, he taught them, 
that remission of their sins is freely for Christ's 
sake; and that this benefit is to be received by 
faith." 
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" This revival," says Melancthon, " of most ex- 
cellent doctrine, procured for Luther a great and 
extensive authority ; especially as ths i<ife of the 
man harmonized with his professions. The proverb 
was remarkably verified in his case, ' the pious con- 
duct of a man maketh his speech persuasive.' " 

The testimony of Melancthon, concerning the 
character and private life of Martin Luther previous 
to his assumption of his public character, may serve 
to shew, that the great Saxon Reformer was not 
induced to act the part which has made his name 
immortal, by motives of avarice or ambition; far 
less, of personal malevolence ; but purely from the 
fear of God, a conscientious regard to Scriptu- 
ral truth, and an ardent desire for the eternal good 
of his fellow-men. 

The character of this great man has been drawn 
by many hands. Concerning his great and leading 
principles — ^those principles, which, wrought in his 
soul by the operation of the Holy Spirit of God, 
were exhibited in the whole of his public career — 
the careful Christian student will entertain no 
doubt ; nor were his natural qualities less obvious 
or less striking. He was endowed with a singularly 
excellent judgment, and with a greatness of soul 
far beyond the common lot of man. A " dangerous 
gift," observes one who held his character in no 
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common esteem and veneration,* " in a fallen crea- 
ture ;" a gift which rendered especially needful, the 
safeguard of Divine grace, to enahle its possessor to 
order his " conversation as hecometh the Gospel of 
Christ.*' Intrepid and adventurous, almost beyond 
compare, Luther's conduct was consistent, disinter- 
ested and prudent, nor did he ever depart from the 
most perfect integrity. That he was of a choleric 
temper is not to be denied ; and he himself was 
ever the first to lament his failings as it regarded 
that particular. Even on this point, however, it be- 
comes those who esteem and value aright those great 
religious principles by which the character of this 
good man was moulded, to bear in mind the tone 
and taste of the times in which he lived, and to re- 
flect, that it is scarcely just to pass judgment upon 
the language of a reformer of the sixteenth century, 
by the rules which regulate controversy in this age 
of politeness and refinement. It should, however, 
be repeated, that though a writer who would duly 
estimate the character of Martin Luther, may well 
speak with tenderness of the infirmities and faults 
of one whose various Christian excellences proved 
him to be indeed the subject of the renewing grace 
of God, yet that he himself acknowledged those faults 
with pain and sorrow, and was himself the most 

* Dean Milner. 
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severe among those who condemned them. Not- 
withstanding the vehemence of Luther's temper, he 
was often submissive and condescending ; always 
himiane, generous and placable. He was remark- 
able for an exquisite sensibility of mind, and an 
ardour and vigour of imagination seldom equalled. 
Moreover all in him was reaU He abhorred pre- 
tence and grimace of all kinds ; and shook from him, 
with a hearty disdain, all those accompaniments of 
merely external piety, " which have nothing to do 
with the healthful spirituality of the genuine Chris- 
tian.'' He was the delight of the social circle in 
which he moved ; and enlivened, by his wit and his 
sparkles of innocent mirth, the family board, at which 
he seems to have been ^' the very fascination of 
companionship." 

<' But Luther's radiant happiness," writes one who 
has deeply studied his character,* " arose, not only 
from the fervour and freshness of an elastic tempera- 
ment. He was a pabdoned man ; and felt himself 
to be so on the intelligible basis of Gospel truth ; 
and therefore had (with some intermissions) /oy and 
peace in believing. With him, Christianity was not 
an insulated act, a sacramental rite, or an observed 
institute alone ; it loasfar more than this; it was a 
renewal of his nature, evidenced by all the tangible 

* The Rev. R. Montgomery. 
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experiences of a new life ; it was Christ within, the 
hope of glory. He lived up to what he helieved ; 
and thus there was a heartiness, a simplicity, in all 
the motions of his religious character. Religion 
was not put on him, by imitative effort, but put into 
him, by efficient grace. And hence the sociality of 
the man was not checked or chilled by the sanctity 
of the Christian ; but on the contrary, expanded, 
purified, and ennobled, by being brought into con* 
tact with it. He had learned the blessed science 
of connecting every thing with the atoning purchase 
of the Saviour's blood." 

Such was the man whom the Wise Disposer of 
events, for the glory of his own name, and the re- 
vival of pure religion, called forth at a juncture when 
such a revival was peculiarly needed ; and fitted, by 
the effectual operation of his Holy Spirit, to stand 
forth alone, and without one assured ally, against the 
adherents of " the pretended successor of St. Peter, 
who was then domineering over the Christian world, 
in all the plentitude of his power.'' 

After the accession of Clement VII. to the papal 
throne, the progress of Lutheranism was steady and 
great. The disease, as Campeggio, the pope's le- 
gate, wrote to Frederic the Wise, was spreading 
apace, and taking deep root. Against Luther, it 
was determined, that measures of the utmost 
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severity should be adopted, and Campeggio was di*- 
rected to use his utmost efForts to procure, as it re- 
spected the heretic, the execution of the edict of 
Worms. The demeanour of the Reformer, under 
these trying circumstances, was in accordance with 
his general character, and worthy of his religious 
principles. ** The same omnipotent Being," he 
wrote, " who, against hope, has during these three 
years past preserved my life from the cruelty of my 
enemies, can still preserve it ; though indeed I have 
no great desire to live. Through the Divine good- 
ness, I am less alarmed at the thought of death 
than I used to be." The genuine Christian humility 
of Luther, as apparent on this occasion, is well worthy 
of observation. The main actor in scenes as im- 
portant, perhaps, as any which have been witnessed 
since the days of the Apostles, he thus wrote to a 
friend,* then at Nuremberg, in attendance on the 
Diet of the Empire there assembled: " I am not very 
anxious concerning this Imperial Diet. May Christ 
preserve his Church. I wish our simple princes 
and bishops would at length open their eyes and 
see, that the present revolution in religion is not 
brought about by Luther— ^ who is really nobody—- 
but by the omnipotence of Christ himself ; and may 
they have grace afforded them to see also, that they 

* Spalatiniu. 
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have hitherto done their utmost to oppose and resist 

HIS WILL." 

By the providence of God, Luther was preserved 
to carry forward the great work committed to him. 
The least acquaintance, however, with the real 
character of the Reformer, will convince the reader 
that any satisfaction afforded to him hy considera* 
tions of the safety of his person, was slight in com- 
parison of that which he derived from the multiplied 
accounts which reached him of the success of the 
reformed doctrine in various parts .of Europe. 

At this period Luther might have said, with St. 
Paul, that there came upon him " daily, the care of 
all the Churches." He stood at the helm of the infant 
protestant congregations, and directed their course 
with a watchful eye. In the course of the year 1 523, 
he sent into Prussia, to preach the Gospel in that 
country, John Brisman, a Franciscan Doctor of 
Divinity, who had embraced the reformed faith ; 
and in a letter to his friend Spalatinus, he speaks 
with triumphant satisfaction of the success which 
attended the labours of his missionary. " At length," 
says he, " one bishop is come forward, and with a 
single eye hath given himself up to the cause of 
Christ, and his Gospel, in Prussia. I mean the 
bishop of Samland, who listens to the fostering in- 
struction of Brisman, whom we sent thither, after 
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he had cast off the monkbh hahit. The kingdom 
of Satan declines fast in that country." 

How little of the real spirit ef Luther, as it has 
been justly observed, appears in the ordinary his- 
tories of him and his times ! By many writers, this 
pious theologian, whom it is impossible to deny to 
have been bold and enterprising, is represented as 
having been also, turbulent, seditious, and revengful. 
— It is but needful to glance at his private letters^ 
in order to be convinced of his Christian humility ; 
his perfect integrity ; his ardent and self-devoting 
zeal for the eternal good of others ; his sober con- 
fidence in the superintending providence of God ; 
and his unfeigned resignation to his will. The per- 
secutions visited on those who embra- 
cution Sf X" C6^ ^^« reformed religion, were, during 

th^Wormed *^® ^®^^ ^^'^^ *°*^ ^^^^' exceedingly 
faith. severe. At this period, fervent prayer, 

A. D. faith in the Divine promises, hearty 

1523 and 1524. - . ^ . . . , , 

torgiveness oi injuries, and the serious 

contemplation of select passages of Scripture, were 

the constant means recommended by Luther for the 

consolation of his Christian friends and followers, in 

their affliction. Towards the close of the year 1524, 

there arose among the friends of the Reformation 

an unhappy controversy, which it were needless 

here to mention, except as it affords an additional 
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proof, that Luther was uniformly actuated by mo- 
tives the most conscientious. Could he, on this 
point as on others, have completely renounced the 
superstition in which he had been educated, he 
would have possessed himself of a new and most pow- 
erful weapon against the Romanists. Of this he was 
himself aware ; and declared, that if Carolstadt, or 
any one else, could have emancipated him from his 
scruples on this subject, he would have conferred 
upon him a great obligation. While the conduct 
of the great Reformer, as it respects this sacramen- 
tal controversy, shews that it is never safe to adhere 
implicitly to the authority of any merely human, 
and therefore, fallible, teacher, it also places beyond 
suspicion his own perfect integrity. 

The year 1525 was marked by the 
occurrence of what has been called ^f t^e Rustic 
THE BUSTIC WAE, or THE WAB OF THE Jhe Peasants °^ 
peasants; a rebellion which, as its ^ 
causes were wholly secular, is mentioned 
here, only because in its consequences, it was so far 
connected with religion, that it retarded, in some de- 
gree, the progress of the Reformation ; that it gave 
occasion to the papists to accuse the protestants of 
maintaining and fostering seditious principles ; and, 
above all, that it afforded to the true and genuine pro- 
testants in general; and to their illustrious leader in 
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particular, a noble opportunit j of exhibiting, in their 
conduct, the practical excellence of the reformed 
doctrines. 

This unhappj war, in which a prodigious multi- 
tude, chiefly composed of furious and ignorant pea- 
sants and vassals, suddenly arose and took arms 
against their lawful governors, is supposed to have 
cost Germany the lives of more than fifty thousand 
men. Those persons who acquaint themselves ac- 
curately with the histories which describe its pro- 
gress, will perceive, that the tumults were the 
greatest in the popish parts of the country; and 
that the most fearful tragedies were enacted in those 
districts in which the free course of the Gospel had 
been most obstinately and effectually obstructed. 
The good elector, Frederick the Wise, adverted to 
this circumstance in a remarkable and very touching 
letter, written on the day before he died, to his 
brother and successor. *< The princes," observed 
the dying elector, ''have applied to us for our 
assistance against the peasants, and I could wish to 
open my mind to them, but I am too ill. Perhaps 
the main cause of these commotions is, that these 
poor creatures have not been allowed to have the 
word of God freely preached among them." 

By the close of the year 1524, the monastery 
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of Wittemberg, bore testimony by its condition to 
progress of Lutheranism. In consequence of the 
death or the desertion of its monks, there were left 
in it, in the October of that year, only the prior 
and Luther. The latter, having long desired to re- 
sign the title and habit of an Augustine monk, 
availed himself of the opportunity thus presented to 
him, and was henceforward called Doctor, or Pro- 
fessor Martin Luther. He had also for some time 
meditated upon the taking of a more important step ; 
and this design he now determined to execute. Those 
writers do much injustice to the character of this 
great man, who represent him as having been rash 
and hasty in his conduct, or in his determinations. 
On close examination, it will appear, that he was as 
patient and deliberate in investigation and resolu- 
tion, as he was firm and intrepid in action. The 
forced celibacy of the clergy had long appeared to 
him unscriptural and indefensible ; but his tender 
conscience caused him to hesitate long — longer 
even than did the more timid Melancthon, respect- 
ing the obligation of voluntary monastic vows. 
At length, however, he wrote on this subject, while 
in his Patmos, a tract, which was published in 1 522, 
and which gave the final blow to that part of the 
papal system. And about the middle of the year 
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1525, and at the age of forty, he uni- 

lS^o-.^ ted himself in marriage with Catherine 

A T^ leoE Bore, or de Bora, a woman ofnohle 

A. U, 1525. 

family; and one, who, like himself, 
had formerly been bound by a yow of celibacy. 
The step was a bold one, but it was taken in the 
sincerity and integrity of his heart, and was render- 
ed instrumental not only to the comfort and happi- 
ness of his own declining years ; but also to the ad. 
vancing of the great work, the conduct of which 
had been so strikingly committed to him by the 
overruling providence of God. 

Having thus exchanged the seclusion of the 
monastery for the enjoyment of the charities of do- 
mestic life, Luther continued, with unabated ardour, 
to labour in the cause of pure Christianity ; and five 
years afterwards, was enabled to put, as it were 
the key-stone to the imperishable spiritual edifice 
which had been raised under his auspices, by pub- 
lishing, conjointly with the pious Melancthon^ the 
the imortant document, entitled ^^ The Confes- 
sion OP AUGSBUKGH.*' 

This document, — which, being a de- 

sion of Faith claration of the doctrines maintained 

fm^jSotut ^J tl>« Reformers, in fact, embodied 

Augsburgh. the Protestant creed, — was laid before 

A. D. 1530. the Imperial Diet, which, in thfe year 
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1530> was convened at Augsburgh, by the Emperor 
Charles V., for the purpose of deliberating on the 
Turkish war, and on the state of religion in Ger- 
many. Before the Diet of Augsburgh, much 
■hardship had been endured in various places by 
the adherents of the reformed faith, and many 
martyrs had suffered death. Now, however, in 
<sonsequence of the proceedings of that Diet, the 
determinations of which furnished matterof great ex- 
ultatiotito the supporters of the Papacy, the tempest 
of persecution, whieh had tong lowered on the Pro- 
testants, seemed about to burst in full fury. So strong 
was the expectation of violent and barbarous mea- 
-sures, that some of the wisest and most pious of the 
protestant theologians, among whom the good Me- 
lancihon is especially to be reckoned, were so intimi- 
•dated by the prospect of the calamities which seem- 
ed to await the Church of Christ, as almost to be 
disposed to abandon the contest and to resign them- 
selves to melancholy depression. 

In this desponding condition of the protestant 
party» the spirit and character of Luther shone 
•forth with extraordinary lustre, and in its true and 
genuine colours. By his former unwearied vigilance 
and never-ceasing attacks on the Romish corrup- 
tions, he had shown, that a long- continued course 
4>f sttccess had not rendered him careless or supine; 

p 
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bj his present condact, under circamstances of im» 
pending* danger, he proved himself to be neither 
depressed by a reverse of fortune, nor intimidated 
by the threats of his adversaries ; in fiust, he regarded 
himself, with genuine christian humility, simply as 
an instrument in the hands of the Almighty ; and 
leaving to Him the direction of events, he remained 
as serene, as cheerful, and as vigorous, as he had 
been at any period of his eventful career. Exhorting 
the Protestant princes, and the other main support- 
ers of the reformed religion, never to abandon the 
great principles which they had avowed, and at the 
same time exerting himself to comfort and encourage 
his dejected friends, he was observed to spend a 
large portion of his time in the exercise of friyate 
FRAYER. His fortitude is admitted to have be^i 
invincible; his zeal, courageous and ardent; but 
both these qualities were tempered and supported 
by an extraordinary degree of solid and fervent 
piety. 

One of Melancthon's correspondents, in a letter 
written about this period, thus speaks of Luther :— — 

** I cannot sufficiently admire the wonderful cheer- 
fulness, constancy, faith and hope of this man, in 
these trying times. These good affections he con^ 
stanthf feeds^ by a diligent study of the word of God, 
and not a daypasteSy in which he does not employ 
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at least three of his very best hours, in prayer. 
Once I happened to hear hii» at prayer. Oh ! what 
spirit, what faith is there in his expressions. '^ He 
petitions God with as much reverence, as if he were 
actually in his presence, and yet with as firm a hope 
and confidence as he would address a father or a 
friend." 

'* While I listened to Luther praying in this man- 
ner, my soul seemed on fire within me, to hear him 
address the Almighty so like a friend, and yet with 
so much gravity and reverence ; and, also, to hear 
him in the course of his prayer, insist upon the 
promises contained in the Psalms, as if he were sure 
that his petitions would he granted.'* 

Here is revealed the secret of the Great Reform- 
er's successes, as well as of the constancy of his 
" lahour of love," and " patience of hope ;*' nor is 
it any matter of wonder, that the supporters of 
popery, and among them, the Papal historian^ 
Maimhourg, should regret, that a man who thus 
prepared himself for the arduous duties incumbent 
on the chief of the Reformers, should not have been 
given " up to justice" by the Emperor Charles, at 
the Diet of Augsburgh. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that the de- 
clining years of this great man were free from suf- 
fering. For the crown of martyrdom he had, in 
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some moments of vehement affection, almost longed ; 
nor need we hesitate to helieve concerning him, that 
had he indeed been called to go forth and join the 
noble army of martyrs, ** his knees would not hare' 
trembled, nor his look changed." Providence, how- 
ever, had in store for him, trials better calculated 
than martyrdom, to subdue his vehement spirit, and 
to perfect the strength of Christ in his weakness.- 
He is said, on one occasion, to have cried out, 
" People conclude from my commonly gay style of 
conversation, that I walk on roses, and nothing else ; 
but God knows what I daily feel.'' 

^^ Thus did that high, unconquered spirit, which 
had stood calm and secure amidst the rage of popes 
and princes, lie prostrate under the pressure of inter- 
nal temptation ;" and thus does the Great Head of 
the phurch see it g^od to try even his best and ablest 
servants. The time too was approaching when th» 
vigour of Luther's constitution could no longer sup- 
port him under the severity of his studies, and hift 
various and unremitted exertions. He was first at- 
tacked by serious illness when in his fif|y>fourth 
year ; and in 1545, when he had nearly attained the 
age of sixty-two, symptoms of a fatal character began 
to discover themselves. Severe, however, almost per- 
haps, beyond parallel, as had been the mental disci- 
pline to which, in the exercise of his wisdom and 
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mercy, it had pleased God to subject this, his faithful 
and highly honoured servant, and sharp as had 
often been his trials and temptations, the immediate 
approach of the last enemy, seems to have affected 
him with no terror. He knew in whom he had 
believed, and was persuaded that he was able to 
keep that which he had committed unto him ; and 
by the mercy of God, his mental faculties remained 
unclouded to the last. That his ardour and energy 
had not deserted him is proved by the fact, that, al- 
though in a very precarious state of health, he was 
induced, in the month of January, 1546, to undertake 
a journey to Eisleben, his native place, in the hope 
of being able to arrange some differences which had 
occurred amongst the owners of the brass and silver 
mines which there abound. Arrived thither, he 
enjoyed the kindness and hospitality with which his 
friends received him ; and anxious to work while 
it was day, he preached several times. He had 
spent, however, little more than a fortnight at Eis- 
leben, — during which time, as his friends remarked* 
he constantly observed his hours for private prayer, 
and delighted those about him by his instructive 
and cheerful conversation,-^when it became mani- 
fest, that the time of his departure was at handp 
It was hia custom every night on leaving the do- 
mestic circle, to say, << Pray to God, that the cause 
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of his cfaurcli may prosper f and this injunction 
he repeated, as usual, on going to rest on the night 
of the l6th of Fehrnary. On the following dajj 
severe oppression on the hreast hetokened that death 
was near ; and at ahout an hour past midnight, on 
the morning of the 1 8th of February, he expressed 
to his friend, Justus Jonas, his conviction that he 
was dying. He rose from his bed and walked 
without assistance into the adjoining apartment, 
saying audibly as he crossed the threshold, " into 
thy hands I commit my spirit.'^ Soon afterwards, 
he thus prayed, aloud. " O my heavenly father, 
eternal and merciful God, thou hast revealed to me 
thy son, our Lord Jesus Christ. I have precu^hed 
him ; I have confessed him ; I i<ovE him ; and I 
worship him as my dearest Saviour and Redeemer." 
He then repeated three times the words of the 
Psalmist : *< Into thy hands I commit my spirit ; 
God of truth, thou hast redeemed me." His voice 
afterwards began to fail ; but on being asked, "Dear- 
est Father, do you verily confess Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour and Redeemer ?" he distinctly answered 
" Yes." Such was the peaceful death of Maktiit 

^ , , , Luther. * He spoke no more, but with 
Death of Lu- . *^ . . , - 

ther, Feb. 18, his hands clasped in the attitude of 

prayer, he continued to breathe gently 
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till about three o'clock; at which hour he entered 
upon his heavenly rest.* 

His mortal remains were removed to Wittemberg, 
and there committed to the g^ave ; over which was 
placed a plain inscription, stating merely his name 
and age. 

Other monumental record of Martin Luther 
there needed none. While, however, we, as Protes- 
tants, venerate and hold dear the memory of a man 
whose life was dedicated to the noblest cause to 
which human energies can be devoted, let us never 
forget the great lesson inculcated by the whole of 
Luther's conduct of that mighty struggle, of the 
happy issue of which, we now enjoy the benefits : 
viz. that THE ESSENTiAX DIFFERENCE between 
Protestants and Papists lies not in their opinions 
concerning matters of form and ceremony, but in 
their acceptance or non-acceptance of the leading 

AND DISTINGmSHINa DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
IN Alili THEIR SCRIFTURAIi FULNESS AND SIM- 
FLICITT. 



* A fbll account of the last honrs and death of Luther, was 
given on the dav of his decease, by Justus Jonas, in a letter to 
the Elector of Saxony. A translation of this interesting letter 
may be seen in Bower's Life of Luther. 
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